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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 14, 1871. "Wo. 88. 
—————LéL_——————————— OO ie ee 
GOOD GOODS ATTHE RIGHT PRIOES.; JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, Ce ere eee 
: 26 8. Second St., Philadelphia, INSTRUMENT 
Ne } Is now opening 
“if oes 
NEW SHAWLS, NEW DRESS GOODS. er 9s Gers, 
Double Fold Madonnas, at 31 ots eee a Leela Chalo 
Very fine he $1.25, Tage | Measess, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
Extra wide " 1,37. Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
Choice shades in double warp Alpacas, imported ex- romnsten, Sites 5 Sorte Machines, Rhumakof 
928 teeny Bt the plain trade, 76 ets. _ The fall wine to pps es 
We have just received our Fall importation of "amen ry ta 
PIM’S.. IRISH . POPLINS,| © < & Megs testers, r) 
oan Philosophical Instruments, 66  ‘ 
in choice shades, as follows:  "WEW FALL GOODS, FALL lu a 
Dark Brown, JOHN J LYTLE, 
| Olive Brown, 7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
. q _ London Smoke, and 


has just received his new importation of 
Plate cll ana dd hese S| | PI'S. IRISH POPLINS, 


7 STOKES & WOOD, “2 aber whe tewentuan tip hove boon 2° 
S, W. Cor. of 7th & Arch Sts. Als, Fie all-wéol EMPRESS CLOTH, of his own 
FARMS. BOUSHS LANDS | "Pine Madounes, €7} ot. 3.00, $125, a 
‘ . ke omni, Pa ve) @state in ~finish Alpsces, dark 
2 7 , ine Fe A and brown double prt 
923 4m. * atin, _Baperor doa =. su) 


Warren, by a well-qualified young Friend, from she yg my 

New England, a sitnation in or — the city, as | bought before the advance. 

Senet et ea | hts Bae 

refer to ani a 

Tenth St., Philadelphia. 923 4t. An early call is solicited. 

» boned eo a ty — as . mee ome BY FRIENDS’ GEREMONY. 

° nomin Address ‘ THM 

Philadelphia P. 0. 10 14. 3t. cat mmabe te Filled up, $8.00. Written from 
WANTED, a situation as Visiting Governess, in 701 ARCH STREET, 


oity or vicinity, by one who ean ve. the best of 613 ly.a T. Lee cna 
re Apply at 660 N. 12th St., after 7 P.M. 
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FRIER Ds’ 
CHARLES ©. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 
53! Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has ted just received a complete assortment of Cloths, | 2° 
and Vestings of desirable colors and 

qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 

order on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 


WEST OF ENGLND KERSEYS. 


60 inches wide, and wool-dyed. 
Light and dark shades of our 


OWN IMPORTATION, 
And selected exp~essly for 


Overcoats & Suits 


For FRIENDS’ WEAR. 


SHARPLESS & SON, 


N, W. oor. Chestnut and 8th Sts., 
PRILADELPEIA. 





9164t eow. 


BOOEZS 


“BOOK ASSOOIATION OF FRIENDS,” 


Tor sale by JOHN OCOMLY, 144 WN. Seventh, St, | of Friends: . 
by Questions. Hil P, Marsha, 
ioe 87o. 

Jooonh 8 


Biblical History Pamiliarized by 
By Aus A. Townszxp. 18mo, 324 pp. 


Talks with the Children; or, 
swers for Family Use or First- 
Janz Jounscx. 18mo. 71 pp. Part 


“ jogs“. '« 
Pamiliar 


ions and An- 
Schools. By 
Price 25c. 


m the 


Answers, d encourage serious and a For Catalogue, address 
fitable Refi m in the Young Mind. By . JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, 
sae shies. 64 pp., Cloth,..,...,....Price 20c.} 715 3m Concordville, Pa. 


1 


Daily Goriptural Watchword Gospe 
 Peaining, br ax Fonnones MA edition, Price tbe! Scientific 


“A —a Book ed for 


ed by Janz Ji 
ie Ey ee ye 


d. “ 400. | now offer a school long needed in the Society, at 
By which children can receive a good practical 


Conversations o Queries. 
Haneter BE. Srooxiy. 18mo. 136 pp...... Price tion at a moderate cost. 
ae 136 pp _ Fall and Winter Term commences Ninth month 


Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and/ 18th, 1871. 


of Pacts” 
Onion Six eet being 4 r of 
pressions. 


we 


INTELLIGENCER. 


LOUDON LAND FOR SALE. 
A Gesinihle Mirirtadtaiet Pieces olpery the. 


Meeting 
from W. & O. R. R. and eight miles from B. & 0. 
R. B., pleasant and thickly settled neighborhood. 
me buildings are convenient, and = 
; dwelling con ten rooms and good cellar. 
Good ice house, and other necessary 
Over 200 fruit trees, nearly all kinds and cho’ 
varieties. The farm is divided into five fields and 
meadow, running water in all. For further par- 
ticulars call on or address 


Loudon Co., Va. 
Géucatioual. 
THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A boarding school for students of both sexes, un- 
der the care of Friends, near Springboro, Warren 
county, Ohio, will commence its second year, on the 
18th day of 9 month (Sept.) 1871. Instruction 
thorough. Terms moderate. For circulars, &e., 
address either of the undersigned : 

Jason Evans, Elihu Darfey, N. H. Chapman, 
Cincinnati, Dole i. A. Wright, E. T. ‘Cour a 
Jaaney, Springboro, Warren county, B. 
Butterworth, aynesville, Ohio; Oliver oe bbeaee 
Zanesfield, Logan County, Ohio. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


For Boys and Girls. 
and Day School is located in 

of C , Pa. The rates 
boarding pupils are treated as 
Prineipal’s family. There are two 


812 4t 


This 
most beautiful 
reasonable. 
members of. the 
oH epdbe apere and Academic. 


GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


Maplewood institute for both Sexes, 
Chartered by ‘‘ Act of the Legislature,” is conductéd 
by the following Trustees, members of the Society 


Tt ae _ 
David Ferris, 
Ellwood Michener, 


Knight. 
The success of this Institution under its present 
t leads its managers to believe they can 


educa- 


TAYLOR & JACKSON’S 
Classical & Commercial Academy, 

ac aTiCaON, DEL. 

A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Autumn Term opens Ninth month 4th, 1871. 

Please send for new Catalogue. 225. Jy 


to Schools and and Colleges, continued weekly 


Essays upon some of the Testimonies oftrath en Tenth to Fifth month. For farther particulars, 
as held by the Society of Soeee by Janz Jounson. | address GRACE ANNA LEWIS, Academy of Natur- 


Leeescees 


18M0. 71 PP.......serccsereee 





Price 25¢.! al Sciences, Philadelphia. 


_¢, L. HOLLINGSWORTH, a 
Waterford, 
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PAILADELPHIA. TENTH MONTH 21, 1871. 


GOOD GOODS! RIGHT PRICES ! 
BLACK ALPACAS 


MOHATIRS, 
The right Shades. 
Plain Silks, Plain Poplins, Plain Shades 
Alpacas, 
Cap Materials in variety. 
BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 
26 S. Second St., Philada. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods House 


Contains all the New Goods of the Season. 
New Fabrics 


In choice shades and colors. 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 
Of every description, in large quantities. Also, 


Hosiery, Gloves & Underwear, 


MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN. 
STOKES & WOOD, 


S. W. Cor. of 7th & Arch Sts, 
ANTED. 


Two teachers for the Indians, under the care of 
New York Friends. Men preferred. Salary $800 
per year. Address WILLIAM H. MACY, 

10 21 tf. 40 E. 2ist St., New York. 


FARMS. HOUSES. LANDS. 
For catalogues of cheap improved real estate in 
Bucks county, Pa., address (with stamp) 
; BARCLAY J. SMITH, 
923 4m. Newtown, Pa. 


A middle-aged woman Friend would be taken to 
board in a Friend’s family as a com m. Price 
of board ory y Addvess ‘* SWARTHMORE,”’ 
Philadelphia P. 0. 10 14. 3t. 





sinpas BEAHAMIN GREEN. 


| ontor aus, MA 


No. 34. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO,, 


924 Chestnut St., Philad. 535 Broadway, N.Y. 


VAT ed AND 
Shires 
PATA RS AND I 


Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy Glasses, Opera 
Glasses, Telescopes; Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- 
struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descriptions. 

Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
rometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakof 
Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &o., &o. 

The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 
for each part: 

Part 1. Mathematical Instraments, aa pages. 
‘¢ 2. Optical 107 
‘¢ 3. Magic Lanterns, ae 
ss 4. Philosophical Instruments, 66 ‘“* 
85 ly 


NEW FALL GOODS. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
has just received his new importation of 


PIM’S IRISH eee HANS: 
In shades manufactured exp’ 
Dark Brown in two oan Dark Steal, ‘Dark Mode, 
price $2.25, which is lower than they have been for 


years. 

Also, Fine all-wool EMPRESS CLOTH, of his own 
importation, in very choice shades. 

Fine Madonnas, 87} cts., $1.00, $1.25, $1.374. 
oie Silk-finish Alpacas, dark brown and 


wo 

Dark Steel and dark brown double warp Alpacas. 

Superior double-weight Winter Melanges. 

Dark olive Silk Bombazines, a superior article. 

Black Alpacas of the best makes at old prices ; 
bought before the advance. 

Shawls, Shawls, Shawls in all the various kinds, 
—Thibet, Blanket, &eo. 

An early call is solicited. 





MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
701 ARCH STREET. 
CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 











FRIEX D8’ 
CHARLES C. JACKSON, 
TAILOR, 
53! Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 


WEST OF ENGLUND KERSEIS. 


60 inches wide, and wool-dyed. 
Light and dark shades of our 


OWN IMPORTATION, 
And selected exp~essly for 


Overcoats & Suits 


For FRIENDS’ WEAR. 


SHARPLESS & SON, 


N. W. cor. Chestnut and 8th Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





BOOXS 


ISSUBD BY THE 


“BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 


Biblical History Pamiliarized by Questions. 
By Aun A. Townsenv. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 870. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 

swers for Family Use or First-Day Schoois. By 
Janz Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
« 108 * & Second. “ 40c 
Pamiliar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Hasriet KE. Stooxiy. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 49c. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jam» 
Jounson.. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth............Price 20c. 
4 Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospe) 
Promise, by Janz Jonyson. 2d edition. Price 75c. 
“A Treasury of Facts”—a Book designed tor 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior o/ 
“ Karly Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Joxnson. 
6 Nos., 32mo0, 64 pp. eACh......0eneeePrice T5r. 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 





SBMOM C4 pPP......-----e00s «ee stneorecenere Price 20 
Essays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jounson. 
LGM. TE PPsircosowccseeseses | “nv: cccveee Price 25c. 
INDICES, HISTORICAL AND RATIONAL, 
‘To a Revision of the Scriptures. 
BY DAVID NEWPORT. 
Price $1.00. Forsaleby JOHN COMLY, 
41 6m. 144 N. 7th St. 





INTELLIGENCER. 


LOUDON LAND FOR SALE. 


A desirable little farm of 70 acres at private sale, 
adjoining the town of Waterford, Loudon Co., Va., 
convenient to Fairfax Monthly Meeting, three miles 
from W. & O. R. R. and eight miles from B. & O. 
R..R., pleasant and thickly settled neighborhood. 
The buildings are good, convenient, and nearly 
new ; dwelling contains ten rooms and good cellar. 
Good ice house, and other necessary buildings. 
Over 200 fruit trees, nearly all kinds and choice 
varieties. The farm is divided into five fields and 
meadow, running water in all. For further par- 
ticulars call on or address 

Cc. L. HOLLINGSWORTG, 
812 4t Waterford, Loudon Co., Va. 
a 


Gaucational. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 


A boarding school for students of both sexes, un- 
der the care of Friends, near Springboro, Warren 
county, Ohio, will commence its second year, on the 
18th day of 9 month (Sept.) 1871. Instruction 
thorough. Terms me‘erate. For circulars, &e., 
address either of the unJersigned : 

Jason Evans, Elihu Durfey, N. H. Chapman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; A. Wright, E. T. Heston, Jesse 
Jauney, Springboro, Warren county, Ohio; E. B. 
Butterworth, Waynesville, Ohio; Olfver Fawcett, 
Zanesfield, Logan County, Ohio. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


For Boys and Girls. 


This Boarding and Day School is located in the 
most beautiful part of Chester, Pa. The rates are 
reasonable. All boarding pupils are treated ; 
members of the Principal’s family. There are tw 
departments— Primary and Academic. 

For Circulars, address 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


Maplewood Institute for both Sexes, 
Chartered by ‘‘ Act of the Legislature,” is conducted 
by the following Trustees, members of the Society 
of Friends : 


y 


Pierce Hoopes, Darlington Hoopes, 7 
Ellis P. Marshall, Levi K. Brown, 
Henry L. Pratt, David ‘Ferris, 
Joseph ee. Ellwood Michener, 
clay Knight. 


The success of this Institution under its present 
arrangement leads its managers to believe they can 
now offer a school long needed in the Society, at 
which children can receive a good practical educa- 
tion at a moderate cost. 

Fall and Winter Term commences Ninth month 





18th, 1871. 
For Catalogue, address at! 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, 
715 3m Concordville, Pa. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON’S 
Scientific, Classical & Commercial Academy, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Autumn Term opens Ninth month 4th, 1871. 
Please send for new Catalogue. 225.1ly 


LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 
Adapted to Schools and Colleges, continued weekly 
from Tenth to Fifth month. For further particulars, 
address GRACE ANNA LEWIS, Academy of Natur- 
al Sciences, Philadelphia. 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF ‘INSTRUCTION; LET HEB 


~ nn 


NOT GO; KEEF HER; FOR SHE 18 THY LiF.” 





VOL. XXVIII.. 





SDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE 10 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street: 
TP OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 

The Paper is issued every week. 

The T vewrr-siaata Volume commenced on the 4th of 
Third month, 1871, at Two dollars and fifty cents to subscri- 
bers receiving it through the mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, Tarez Doutars. 

SINGLE NOS. 6 CENTS. 
It is cee that all subscriptions should commence at 
o . 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in cmgcxs, prarrs, or 

. O, MONEY-oRDERS; the latter . Mowsy sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending 

AGENTS.—T Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 


Benj. Strattan, Richmond, Ind. 


GEORGE DILLWYN. 


From “Biographical Sketches and Anec- 
dotes of Friends,” published by the Tract 
Association of Friends, No. 304 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, we select -the following from 
the account of George Dillwyn. The name 
of G. Dillwyn, who deceased in Sixth month, 
1820, in the 83d year of his age, is associated 
with the wise and good of a past generation. 
The little volume entitled, “ Dillwyn’s Re- 
flections,” we doubt not may be found in the 
libraries of many Friends, whose parents 
were the cotemporaries of its author. It con- 
tains many gems of thought, untarnished by 
time, having been gathered from the mine of 
Truth. 


George Dillwyn was born in Philadelphia, 
on the 26th day of the Second month,1738. His 
nts were members of the religious Society 

of Friends. His father was removed by 
death when he was quite young, leaving him 
to the sole care of his mother, who was en- 
abled, through the Lord’s holy assistance, to 
exercise a wise and restraining influence over 
him. Her watchful care over his conduct, 
and pious concern for his soul’s best welfare, 
were no doubt blessed to him, yet he was 
often thoughtless in his actions, and at times 
little outward evidence could be seen of the 
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Physiological Effects of exposure to increased Atmes- 


operation of that principle of light and Truth 


which was at work in his soul. 

He manifested a strong tendency to fop- 
pery in dress and a great fondness for vain 
amusements. These,no doubt, often grieved the 
heart of his mother,and caused the secret prayer 
to arise that God would enamor his soul with 
such a love for the ornaments of the Chris- 
tian eharacter, and such a taste for heavenly 
refreshment, that all outward adorning would 
appear to him as less than nothing and vani- 
ty and all earthly pleasures as trouble in 

isguise. Among other foolish habits he was 
wont to indulge in whistling. When Thomas 
Gawthrop, that honest old seaman, was on 
his second religious visit to this country, in 
the year 1755 or ’6, he was sitting at the din- 
ner-table in a Friend’s house, w. George 
Dillwyn entered the room, whistling in his 
usual thoughtless manner. Thomas ceased 
eating, laid down his knife, and in accents of 
strong feeling, said, “ I wished for the wings of 
a dove, to be with you; and now you make 
my heart sick!” This short sermon made a 
powerful impression on the lad to whom it 
was addressed, and it was remembered and 
repeated by him in very advanced life. 

In the early part of his life Geo. Dillwyn 
was in Lancaster for a short time. eres 


that period the following occurrence too 

place, As he was walking in the street one 
day, he beheld the Deputy-Governor of the 
province approaching, and at the sight an in- 
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timation was inwardly given him, “Thou 
must address him in the singular language.” 
He had not yet learned to take up the Cross 
of Christ and despise the shame, and there- 
fore he met the dignitary with the usual sal- 
utation, “ How do you do, sir?” as he bowed 
his head and touched his hat, with that 
flourish of the hand, which is intended to 
say, “ You may consider my head uncovered.” 
Condemnation followed in the mind of the 
young man for this compliance with the 
fashions of the world, in opposition to the 
sense of duty which had been clearly given 
to him. In anguish of spirit he paced up 
and down the streets, despising himeelf for 
his weakness and folly. Some time after he 
again met the Governor, and, in a vivid feel- 
ing of his past troubles for unfaithfulness, he 
touched not his hat, while the simple Quaker 
salutation, “How dost thou do?” passed 
from his lips. In the latter part of his life, 

-while relating this circumstance, and com- 
menting on the comfort he felt for this little 

act of faithfulness, he said, “It was as if a 
pebble had been removed from the spring’s 
mouth, so sweetly did the stream of consola- 
tion flow.” 

In the latter part of 1759, when but little 
more than twenty-one years of age, George 
Dillwyn married Sarah Hill of Philadelphia. 
He then entered into business, in which he 
met with many losses and disappointments. 
Honest in eee he felt himself bound to 

y every one of his creditors in full, which, 
by dint of economy and retrenchment, he ef- 
fected. During these temporal trials which 
beset his path, and which helped to drive him 
to the Fountain of love for comfort, an hon- 
est Menonist, who loved him and was anx- 
‘jously concerned for bis best interest, one day 
thus accosted him: ‘“Georgey, I heard de 
was in drouble, and I was very glad of it!” 
The speaker, no doubt, had learned, from 
heartfelt experience, that trouble springeth 
not “ out of the ground ;” that it is “whom 
the Lord loveth He chasteneth,” and that it 
still remains to be a truth that “ acceptable 
men” are tried “in the furnace of affliction.” 

As the trials of life began more and more 
to press upon him, his inward desires after 
holiness grew stronger and stronger. Through 
the effectual baptisms of the Holy Spirit, the 

rocess of regeneration was carried on, and 
in that closely proving season, he witnessed a 
preparation or entering upon the exercise of 
a gift in the ministry, which the Lord Jesus 
Christ had conferred upon him. This was in 
the twenty-eighth year of his age. 

Some of his friends were slow to receive 
the conviction that he was really an anointed 
minister; but as he endeavored patiently to 
keep to his gift, his heavenly Master made 


way for him, and removed one by one the 
fears and the prejudices which at first pre- 
ba 9 against him. dreseéa with th 
e was deeply im with the merey 
which had sy extended to him, aad, in 
looking back over the many sins and corrup- 
tions which had marked his youthful years, 
he was ready to query, “If i am accepted, 
who can be rejected?” Feeling the univer- 
sality of the love of God to every soul which 
He had created, and remembering his own de- 
liverance, no wonder that he should often be 
led to treat thereon in his ministry. Indeed, 
so emphatically did he declare that God will- 
eth not the death of him that dieth—so 
earnestly set forth the sufficiency of the means 
of grace and salvation for the redemption of 
all—that some mistook him, and a fear that 
he was tending to “ Universalism” was one 
of the causes which prevented full unity with 
him fora time. As way was made for him 
in the minds of his friends, he was soon called 
abroad to travel in the work of the ministry. 
One of his first visits of any length was 
through the Southern States, with Samuel 
Emlen and Thomas Seattergood, the latter of 
whom had not then opened his mouth as a 
minister. 
Thomas Scattergood, after his return from 
a journey to the East, in 1781, passed through 
many fiery baptisms and spiritual exercises, 
and was thereby prepared in humble faithful- 
ness to wait on the gift committed to him, 
and to minister in the Lord’s time, and under 
the fresh anointing; in life and power. In 
the First month, 1783, the elders of the meet- 
ing he belonged to called the attention of the 
meeting to his public appearances as a min- 
ister among them. reat unity was ex- 
pressed with his Gospel labors, and a propo- 
sition was made to acknowledge his gift in 
the ministry. by recommending him to the 
Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and Elders. 
Some Friends, though uniting with him, yet 
were not disposed to move along so fast, and 
proposed that the case should lay over an- 
other month for consideration. Others 
thought, that as the meeting had entered into 
the subject, and had fully and freely expressed 
its unity with him, the business had better be 
finished at that time. Some discordant re- 
marks were made, and as the discussion con- 
tinued, Thomas, who had been sitting under 
religious exercise, arose, and, after premising 
that though the unity of his friends was pre- 
cious to him, yet the time of publicly acknowl- 
edging it was of no consequence, proceeded to 
labor in Gospol power and authority. So re- 
markably was he favored, that when he took 
his seat the subject of recommending him at 
that time Re revived, not a dissenting voice 
was heard. It seemed as though the over- 
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shadowing of heavenly attending was a 
seal of Divine approval appreciated by all 
resent.* 

Although his services were generally ac- 
ceptable to Friends, George often experienced 
times of desertion and conflict, in which he 
was buffeted by Satan. During one of these 
seasons he was at a meeting in Philadelphia, 
in which a Friend from Eagland spoke en- 
couragingly to his state, as he thought, yet he 
seemed unable to lay hold of it, and could 
derive no comfort or satisfaction therefrom. 
After meeting he wandered about the streets 
disconsolate, and apparently without any 
other purpose than an endeavor to escape 
from himself. Without knowing whither he 
was going, he had approached Wm. Wilson’s 
door, and, upon recognizing the place, con- 
cluded to go in and see that worthy Elder. 
As he entered the door, William cried out, 
in a cheerful voice, “George Dillwyn, thou 
art the very man I wanted tosee! I have just 
received a letter from Samuel Emlen, who 
says, ‘Give my love to dear George Dillwyn, 
and tell him, we know in whom we have be- 
lieved.’” This message from his dear com 
panion came to the soul of the mourner in 
the very spirit of true Gospel ministry, re- 
viving his faith, animating his love, and 
awakening gratitude and praise. The clouds 
of gloom fled away, and once more, in ho 
and confidence, he could look towards the 
Lord’s holy habitation. Trials and exercises he 
held to be needful for all Christian travellers, 
but particularly for ministers of the Gospel. 

During the troubles of the American Revo- 
lution, he thus wrote toa Friend, Fifth month 
8th, 1781: “ We were yesterday invited to 
the burial of Edmund Hollinshead : but it 
being our Monthly Meeting, and the day in- 
clement, few went from Burlington to it. In- 
deed, such changes don’t appear to make the 
same impression on our minds now as in 
serener days. They rather look like escapes 
from approaching storm; and our concern 
for the eparted is loat in apprehension for 
the living.” 

In 1784, George Dillwyn left America, 
with the unity of his Friends, to pay a re- 
ligious visit in England, in which country he 
erroneeny resided for the next eighteen 
y . His wife, a valuable woman and true 

elpmeet, accompanied him. It has been 
pleasantly said, that when he was about 
starting, she went into the men’s Monthly 
Meeting at Burlingtov, where they then re- 
sided, and asked the advice of the meeting 
whether she had better accompany him or 





























not, saying, “I am resigned to go or stay; 
but I believe I am most resigned to go.” 

George Dillwyn, a short time before his 
decease, told a friend who had gone from 
Philadelphia to visit him, that he had had 
a heavenly visitation when only four years 
old. This merciful extension of Divine re- 
gard was experienced by him while at meet- 
ing in the old Market Street house. He 
said, that after that visitation he had wan- 
dered far and wide, yet he never lost sight of 
it at any time, and the remembrance of the 
feelings he had then known remained with 
him, and was as a rallying point. 

His religious services in England were very 
much confined to London and its neighbor- 
hood. Things were, according to the account 

iven in his letters, very low in our religious 
iety there; and he says in meetings for 
discipline, “ the guidance of a wisdom superior 
to human, appears to be but little waited for 
or attended to, as the rule of action.” While 
there, George was much led into family visits, 
in which his dear friend and fellow-country- 
man, Samuel Emlen, frequently joined him. 
He returned to America in 1791, havin 
visited parts of Holland and France, as well 
as England and Ireland. , 

As to personal appearance, George was a 
handsome man, though corpulent ; his com- 
pare in middle age was so ruddy and 

ealthy, that even in England it was thought 
fine, and rich in color. He was about five 
feet nine inches in height ; his usual dress was 
drab, although sometimes it almost ap- 
maa abrown. His voice was in you 

ife very melodious, and though impaired b 
age, yet it was agreeable tothe close of 
life. In matter, he was evangelical—in 
mode of delivery sententious—and_ peculiar: 
ly solemn and sweet in prayer. which 
took the color from his cheek, and somewhat 
of the silver tone from his voice, but added to 
his heavenly-mindedness, and his religious 
sensibility. 

In 1798, under an impression of duty, he 
removed with his wife to London, believing 
that his labors in the ministry for a few years 
would be principally in the neighborhood of 
that city. Samuel Emlen, who was there 
when he arrived, thus writes to his friend, 
Henry Drinker, of Philadelphia, under date 
Fighth month 23d, 1793: 

“Our beloved George Dillwyn and wife 
met with a very cordial welcome amon 

Friends in this city. 1 think George, indeed, 
honored of his Master, and wisely careful not ¢ 
to rob Him of that honor which is only to be 
ascribed to Him, who is infinite in wisdom, 
and mighty in power, for promoting the work 
of righteousness and Truth through such in- 
struments as He chooses. I don’t find 





* A memoir of the life and religious labors of this 
dedicated follower of the Lord Jesus has been pub- 
lished. See Friends’ Library, vol. viii. 
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timation was inwardly given him, “Thou 
must address him in the singular language.” 
He had not yet learned to take up the 

of Christ and despise the shame, and there- 
fore he met the dignitary with the usual sal- 
utation, “ How do you do, sir?” as he bowed 
his head and touched his hat, with that 
flourish of the hand, which is intended to 
say, “ You may consider my head uncovered.” 
Condemnation followed in the mind of the 
young man for this compliance with the 
fashions of the world, in opposition to the 
sense of duty which had been clearly given 
to him. In anguish of spirit he paced up 
and down the streets, despising himself for 
his weakness and folly. Some time after he 
again met the Governor, and, in a vivid feel- 
ing of his past troubles for unfaithfulness, he 
touched not his hat, while the simple Quaker 
salutation, “How dost thou do?” passed 
from his lips. In the latter part of his life, 


-while relating this circumstance, and com- 


menting on the comfort he felt for this little 


_act of faithfulness, he said, “It was as if a 


¢ 


pebble had been removed from the spring’s 
mouth, so sweetly did the stream of consola- 
tion flow.” 

In the latter part of 1759, when but little 
more than twenty-one years of age, George 
Dillwyn married Sarah Hill of Philadelphia. 
He then entered into business, in which he 
met with many losses and disappointments. 
Honest in principle, he felt himself bound to 

ay every one of his creditors in full, which, 

y dint of economy and retrenchment, he ef- 
fected. During these temporal trials which 
beset his path, and which helped to drive him 
to the Fountain of love for comfort, an hon- 
est Menonist, who loved him and was anx- 
jously concerned for bis best interest, one day 
thus accosted him: “Georgey, I heard de 
was in drouble, and I was very glad of it!” 
The speaker, no doubt, had learned, from 
heartfelt experience, that trouble springeth 
not “ out of the ground ;” that itis “whom 
the Lord loveth He chasteneth,” and that it 
still remains to be a truth that “ acceptable 
men” are tried “in the furnace of affliction.” 

As the trials of life began more and more 
to press upon him, his inward desires after 
holiness grew stronger and stronger. Through 
the effectual baptisms of the Holy Spirit, the 

rocess of regeneration was carried on, and 
in that closely proving season, he witnessed a 
preparation for entering upon the exercise of 
a gift in the ministry, which the Lord Jesus 
Christ had conferred upon him. This was in 
the twenty-eighth year of his age. 

Some of his friends were slow to receive 
the conviction that he was really an anointed 
minister; but as he endeavored patiently to 
keep to his gift, his heavenly Master made 
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way for him, and removed one by one the 
fears and the prejudices which at first pre- 
vailed against: him. 

He was deeply impressed with theme 
which had been extended to him, and, 
looking back over the many sins and corrup- 
tions which had marked his pega years, 
he was ready to query, “If I am accepted, 
who can be rejected?” Feeling the univer- 
sality of the love of God to every soul which 
He had created, and remembering his own de- 
liverance, no wonder that he should often be 
led to treat thereon in his ministry. Indeed, 
so emphatically did he declare that God will- 
eth not the death of him that dieth—so 
earnestly set forth the sufficiency of the means 
of grace and salvation for the redemption of 
all—that some mistook him, and a fear that 
he was tending to “ Universalism” was one 
of the causes which prevented full unity with 
him fora time. As way was made for him 
in the minds of his friends, he was soon called 
abroad to travel in the work of the ministry. 
One of his first visits of any length was 
through the Southern States, with Samuel 
Emlen and Thomas Seattergood, the latter of 
whom had not then opened his mouth as a 
minister. 

Thomas Scattergood, after his return from 
a journey to the East, in 1781, passed through 
many fiery baptisms and spiritual exercises, 
and was thereby prepared in humble faithful- 
ness to wait on the gift committed to him, 
and to minister in the Lord’s time, and under 
the fresh anointing; in life and power. In 
the First month, 1783, the elders of the meet- 
ing he belonged to called the attention of the 
meeting to his public appearances as a min- 
ister among them. reat unity was ex- 
pressed with his Gospel labors, and a propo- 
sition was made to acknowledge his gift in 
the ministry. by recommending him to the 
Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and Elders. 
Some Friends, though uniting with him, yet 
were not disposed to move along so fast, and 
proposed that the case should lay over an- 
other month for consideration. Others 
thought, that as the meeting had entered into 
the subject, and had fully and freely expressed 
its unity with him, the business had better be 
finished at that time. Some discordant re- 
marks were made, and as the discussion con- 
tinued, Thomas, who had been sitting under 
religious exercise, arose, and, after premising 
that though the unity of his friends was pre- 
cious to him, yet the time of publicly acknowl- 
edging it was of no consequence, proceeded to 
labor in Gospol power and authority. So re- 
markably was he favored, that when he took 
his seat the subject of recommending him at 
that time being revived, not a dissenting voice 
was heard. It seemed as though the over- 
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shadowing of heavenly attending was a 
seal of Divine approval appreciated by all 
resent.* 


Although his services were generally ac- 
ceptable to Friends, George often experienced 
times of desertion and conflict, in which he 
was buffeted by Satan. During one of these 
seasons he was at a meeting in Philadelphia, 
in which a Friend from England spoke en- 
couragingly to his state, as he thought, yet he 
seemed unable to lay hold of it, and could 
derive no comfort or satisfaction therefrom. 
After meeting he wandered about the streets 
disconsolate, and apparently without any 
other purpose than an endeavor to escape 
from himself. Without knowing whither he 
was going, he had approached Wm. Wilson’s 
door, and, upon recognizing the place, con- 
cluded to go in and see that worthy Elder. 
As he entered the door, William cried out, 
In a cheerful voice, “George Dillwyn, thou 
art the very man I wanted tosee! I have just 
received a letter from Samuel Emlen, who 
says, ‘Give my love to dear George Dillwyn, 
and tell him, we know in whom we have 
lieved.’” This message from his dear com 
panion came to the soul of the mourner in 
the very spirit of true Gospel ministry, re- 
viving his faith, animating his love, and 
awakening gratitude and praise. The clouds 
of gloom fled away, and once more, in ho 
and confidence, he could look towards the 
Lord’s holy habitation. Trials and exercises he 
held to be needful for all Christian travellers, 
but particularly for ministers of the Gospel. 

During the troubles of the American Revo- 
lution, he thus wrote toa Friend, Fifth month 
8th, 1781: “ We were yesterday invited to 
the burial of Edmund Hollinshead ;: but it 
being our Monthly Meeting, and the day in- 
clement, few went from Burlington to it. In- 
deed, such changes don’t appear to make the 
same impression on our minds now as in 
serener days. They rather look like escapes 
from approaching storm; and our concern 
for the eparted is lost in apprehension for 
the living.” 

In 1784, George Dillwyn left America, 
with the unity of his Friends, to pay a re- 
ligious visit in England, in which country he 
prionipelly resided for the next eighteen 
y . His wife, a valuable woman and true 

elpmeet, accompanied him. It has been 
pleasantly said, that when he was about 
starting, she went into the men’s Monthly 
Meeting at Burlingtov, where they then re- 
sided, and asked the advice of the meeting 
whether she had better accompany him or 


* A memoir of the life and religious labors of this 
dedicated follower of the Lord Jesus has been pub- 
lished. See Friends’ Library, vol. viii. 
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not, saying, “I am resigned to go or stay ; 
but I believe I am most resigned to go.” 
George Dillwyn, a short time before his 
decease, told a friend who had gone from 
Philadelphia to visit him, that he had had 
a heavenly visitation when only four years 
old. This merciful extension of Divine re- 
gard was experienced by him while at meet- 
ing in the old Market Street house. He 
said, that after that visitation he had wan- 
dered far and wide, yet he never lost sight of 
it at any time, and the remembrance of the 
feelings he had then known remained with 
him, and was as a rallying mot 
His religious services in England were very 
much confined to London and its neighbor- 
hood. Things were, according to the account 
iven in ‘his letters, very low in our religious 
Bociety there; and he says in meetings for 
discipline, “ the guidance of a wisdom superior 
to human, appears to be but little waited for 
or attended to, as the rule of action.” While 
there, George was much led into family visits, 
in which his dear friend and fellow-country- 


be-| man, Samuel Emlen, frequently joined him. 


He returned to America in 1791, havin 
visited parts of Holland and France, as well 
as England and Ireland. 

As to personal appearance, George was a 
handsome man, though corpulent ; his com- 

lexion in middle age was so ruddy and 
fealthy, that even in England it was thought 
fine, and rich in color. He was about five 
feet nine inches in height ; his usual dress was 
drab, although sometimes it almost ap- 
mapa, abrown. His voice was in youn 
ife very melodious, and though impaired 
age, yet it was agreeable tothe close of 
life. In matter, he was evangeli 
mode of delivery sententious—and_peculiar- 
ly solemn and sweet in prayer. Age, 
took the color from his cheek, and somewhat 
of the silver tone from his voice, but added to 
his heavenly-mindedness, and his religious 
sensibility. 

In 1798, under an impression of duty, he 
removed with his wife to London, believing 
that his labors in the ministry for a few years 
would be principally in the neighborhood of 
that city. Samuel Emlen, who was there 
when he arrived, thus writes to his friend, 
Henry Drinker, of Philadelphia, under date 
Eighth month 23d, 1793: 

“Our beloved George Dillwyn and wife 
met with a very cordial welcome amon 
Friends in this city. 1 think George, indeed, 
honored of his Master, and wisely careful not ¢ 
to rob Him of that honor which is only to be 
ascribed to Him, who is infinite in wisdom, 
and mighty in power, for promoting the work 
of righteousness and Tru divount such in- 
struments as He chooses. I don’t find 
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George has any idea of an establishment in 
London ; his amiable Sarah, though allow- 
ing England to be a fine country, evinces a 
strong preference for the land of our nativity. 
George desires my offering thee his brotherly 
salutation, and i know from conversation 
heretofore, that he does love thee. I some- 
times see Dr. Edwards, who offered me a 
hundred thousand acres of land, saying he is 
employed by thee, and some others, as a 
vendor. I told him, it would be very strange, 
if I, who came over to this country to per- 
suade people to think more of heaven than of 
earth, should become a purchaser of a hun- 
dred thousand acres of land !” 
While residing in London, George Dillwyn 
was so often led to administer the word of 
roof, that some of his high-minded hearers, 
a backslidden or unregenerate state he 
had sharply spoken to, became much dis- 
satisfied with him. The knowledge of this 
sometimes caused him deep discouragement, 
and he often went mourning on his way, ina 
sense of the degeneracy of many, and the dis- 
like of a few. During one such season of de 
ion, the prospect that it would be right 
him to hold an evening meeting in that 
city opened before his mind. He wasso much 
cast down, that he thought as his Master had 
led him to utter such hard things, no way 
would open in the minds of Friends to ap- 
point a meeting for him, and in this tried 
state he remained for a few days. In the 
mean time, Thomas Scatte , who wae 
also then engaged in a religious visit in Eng- 
land, came into the city, and after remaining 
a short period, felt a concern to appoint an 
evening meeting. The meeting was held. 
meres Ded no re ey ae 
Geo: illwyu was y opened in Gos- 
pel nie and authority to unfold the Lord’s 
message to the or. When the meeting 
was about closing, Thomas Scattergood arose, 
and said, that when he had entered London 
‘few days previously, the language had run 
through his mind, “ What if thou shouldst 
appoint a meeting for thy elder brother.” 
e said that he not understood the 
query, and the remembrance of it was quite 
taken from him, at the time the concern 


came upon him to have the people collected | be 


for an evening meeting. “I have appointed 
a meeting,” he added, “in which I have had 
nothing to say, but my elder brother has had 
the service.” 

On the 14th day of the Seventh month, 
1800, Thomas Scattergood wrote a letter to 
his friend George Dillwyn, from which we ex- 
tract a few They were yet both in 
England. “Thou art, I spin. jet right 

ith res to comparing, or bringing us 
back to Path fel days. I wasa ea; ad 











thou and I have had our dips under the water 
together, since theday we met in this land. How 
singular, and yet how comfortable was it, on 
reading thy i 

thoughts of my heart respecting thee, within 
these few days past—they came np somewhat 
after this manner; for 
have had a very deep plunge: ‘There is my 
friend and brother, 


nes, to remember afresh the 


may assure thee, I 


orge Dillwyn, who ap- 
rs to be bearing me company, and seems 
ike another Ezekiel; he has prepared his 


stuff, and has removed ; he has had a singular 
life in this land, much like mine ; he has re- 
turned again, and though I am separated 


from wife, and children, etc., yet he appears 
like one bound asI am. I have seen him as 


a mark that has been shot at, and the arch- 
ers have wounded him.’ 


From thoughts like 
these my miad was brought into near fellow- 


ship with thee. Was not this like diving 
under the water, and touching? Can thou 


recollect that we can see one another under 


the water, when we cannot speak? I have 
often wanted to say more to thee, but when 


with thee have been restrained.” 

Many very apt illustrations are to be found 
in the writings and sayings of George Dill- 
wyn, and though not of so poetic a cast of 
mind as James Simpson, his similes are gen- 
erally striking. The following extract of a 
letter from David Sands to Thos. Scattergood 
embodies one of them. “I have heard of 
thy late trial in the loss of thy dear daughter, 
and I believe do sympathize with thee in 
that and other afflictive dispensations, yet 
have not the least doubt but all those thin 
that we meet with, and which jmay seem lit- 
tle else to our taste than the wormwood and 

ll, are but like the strong winds sent to 

ring the leaky ship to a safe port. As I re- 
member to have heard dear George Dillwyn 
mit when in America, to an afflicted Friend, 
‘Our proper business at such times is to keep 
the head of the vessel the right way ; if wedo 
so, we shall gain by such dispensations.’” 

George Dillwyn thus laconically writes to 
Thomas Scattergood: “Thou and I corres- 
pond, in the letter way, like poor day-labor- 
ers who have but little to spare to each other. 
The sparing of that little, however, seems to 
saying, ‘If I had more thou shouldst be 
heartily welcome to it.’ I may congratulate 
thee on thy finish at Devonshire house [a 
family visit], and was pieces with thy re- 
treat into the country, though such little re- 
cesses from service often remind me of a 


speech of the mate of the ship Pigou, one 


morning to the sailors: ‘Come, lads, step 


down and get your breakfasts as quick as you 
can, and then you will have nothing to do 
but to work.’” 


(To be continued.) 
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Por Friends’ Intelligencer 
BRIEF NOTES, NO. 3. 
On Rising in Time of Prayer. 

Before entering upon the consideration of 
this subject, I wish to premise a few general 
remarks on prayer. 

Prayer should be considered in relation to 
the forms and circumstances under which it 
is presented. It may be either mental or 
vocal. When vocal it may be either private, 
public or conventional. 

Mental Prayer—Embraces every silent, 
devotional aspiration of the soul. 

Private Prayer—When offered, alone, in 
the privacy and retirement of the closet. 

Publie Prayer.—When-an individual offers 
an extemporaneous petition in a public as- 
sembly. 

Conventional Prayer—When the minister 
or class leader calls the audience, “ Let us 
pray,” and reads some selected form from a 
prayer book or church liturgy. 

My remarks can only apply to the two 
latter forms of prayer. - 

It may be difficult to trace the time-vener- 
ated custom of rising in time of prayer to 
its origin ; or to determine by what authori- 
ty, or for what purpose it was instituted. But 
from the fragments of church history which 
remain to us, it appears that the practice 
existed in the Christian churches about the 
close of the second century; in connection 
with whut I have designated conventional 
prayer. I do not find any earlier mention of 
it asa Christian usage; but it had at that 
early period assumed so exaggerated a form 
as to suggest to my mind, that its source 
would probably be found far down in the 
calendar of heathen and idolatrous wor- 
ship, as a means of the crafty priest to secure 
his ascendancy over the people. 

About the time referred to (the close of 
the second century) history informs us that, 
“The preacher frequently concluded his 
sermon with an exhortation to his audience 
to stand up and pray to God, standing being 
the usual posture of praying at least the 
constant one on Sundays, on which days they 
esteem it asin to kneel. When the congre 
gation stood up, they all turned their faces 
toward the east, which was their usual cus- 
tom.” “The congregation being thus turned 
towards the east, they put themselves into a 
posture of prayer, stretching out their hands 
and lifting up their eyes towards heaven.” 
“The people did not vocally join with the 
minister in the prayer, but satisfied them. 
selves with testifying their assent to what he 
had expressed by saying, Amen, or So be it.” 

I believe it has not been shown that the 
practice of rising in time of prayer, was in- 

roduced intu the Christian church until 





after the priests, in imitation of their idola- 
trous prototypes, had gained the ascendancy, 
and spread the gloomy pall of their craft 
over the people. 

Where this state of things already exists, 
or, where there is an established liturgy, a 
conventional form of prayer, to be used on 
special occasions, as they occur,—where the 
congregation may be presumed to be familiar 
with the several forms, and to know which 
one has been appropriated for the occasion,— 
it may be a fitting accompaniment of the 
other conventional forms and rituals which 
the people practice for, and, no doubt, hon- 
estly believe to be Divine worship. ; 

But, however consistent the practice of rising 
may be with the formal repetition of conven- 
tional prayers, it seems difficult toreconcile its 
use in what I have defined, public prayer. 

At the period of the rise of the religious 
Society of Friends, it may have been a gen- 
eral, if not universal custom, for the people 
to rise in time of prayer.—a practice which 
they, as a religious organization, did not then 
feel required to renounce. It might have 
been. inexpedient for them to have done so. 
This expediency, if it ever existed, hus long 
since ceased to exist, and I am unable to 
comprehend why our religious Society, after 
having renounced so many vain and empt 
forms, should cling so pertinaciously to this 
observance. If we really believe that ‘‘ God 
is a Spirit, and that they who worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit,” we may well 
inquire whether would this spiritual ge 
be better performed in the stillness 
quiet of the body, than amidst the bustle and 
noise consequent on rising? I have always 
felt it to be a disturbing element, to rise on 
so solemn an occasion. May it not be time 
for us seriously to consider whether we rise 
from mere traditional usage, or from a solemn 
sense of religious duty ? 

While all were satisfied with and volun- 
tarily observed the practice, no one felt bur- 
dened by it; but that has long ceased to be 
the case. There are many who feel it a bur- 
den upon their consciences. While we should 
all unite in the great and fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Society—the Lieut oF CHRIST 
IN THE SOULS OF MEN—there is room for 
greater charity, one towards another, iv rela- 
tion to non essentials—mere matters of 
opinion. As regards these, I would adopt 
the sentiment of the good Tertullian, more 
than seventeen centuries ago: “It ought to 
be left to the free choice of men to embrace 
that religion which seems to them most agree- 
able to truth. No one is injured by avother 
man’s religion. It is not an act of religion 
to force religion, which ought to be adopted 
spontaneously, not by compulsion.” 








- tion presents, Whatever may be the state 
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Public prayer, from a properly qualified |a mixed audience, as a whole, will just 
and authorized instrument, whether it be to | at that crisis feel imbued with the spirit of 
plead for mercy, to crave a blessing, or to| prayer, or susceptible of being suddenly 
ascribe thanksgiving and praise unto God, | brought into that condition. What are they 
is one of the most solemn and impressive | to do? Must they sit still, and incur censure 
acts of Divine worship of which the mind of | for their honest consistency, or rise in obedi- 
man is capable. But public prayer has been | ence to the stern mandate of a dubious cus- 
and too often is desecrated. There are | tom, and show their hypocrisy by pretending 
“money changers,” and “those who sell|to be in a condition which they may not 
doves” in the temple. The solemn act of | have attained to? 
offering a to to the Most High has been} I am aware of the maxim, “ Licentious- 
made a hherchantable commodity, to be bar- | ness begins where liberty ends.” I have ex- 
aa for, bought and sold like meat upon | pressed my own sentiments, let others do the 

1e shambles. ‘Men ask a stipulated price | same; but let us not assume too confidently 
for praying for others, who, in turn, pay them | that we are right, or others wrong; for it 
the ces ne to pray for them, hoping thus| must be obvious that John differs from 
to purchase their own salvation with dollars | James, just as much as James does from 
and cents. It may be feared that money is} John. Or as a friend of mine used to express 
not the only recompense which men seek for | it, “It is just as far from Dan to Beersheba, 
praying. They may, like some formerly, | as from Beersheba to Dan.” Let us consider, 
“ Love to pray, es in the synagogues | then, whether it is better that we should go 
and in the corners of the streets, that they |on mutually criminating each other, or, in 
oar be seen of men.” And amidst the gen-| charity and forbearance, endeavor to recon- 
eral declension, it must not be presumed that | cile the difference, which will, after all, be 
we, as a religious body, have alone escaped | found more appafent than real. In another 
contamination. We too may sometimes have | religious denomination I have seen some sit 
unauthorized supplications, which proceed | still, others rise, and a few kneel, during 
from the lips only, and do not commend | prayer, without disturbing the general har- 
themselves to the better feelings of the pure | mony. 
in spirit. But the custom of rising is too] 1 would not seek controversy, only inquiry. 
arbitrary to permit the hearers to discrimin | 1 would not promote ranterism, only 
ate. It is claimed as a mark of approbation | of conscience. I would not reject an estab- 
and respect by the speaker, and non compli-| lished usage until satisfied of its unfitness. 
ance is consequently construed into disre-| And until Friends shall be so satisfied, I 
spect and a violation of good order. shall endeavor, so far-as 1 conscientiously 

A supplicant may approach the Divine | can, as heretofore, to acquiesce. 

Presence with polluted lips; he may be, in E. MIcHENER. 
the true sense of the word, a hireling; he| New Gaden, 10th mo. 10th, 1871. ° 
may be, personally, a stranger; his petition reeeeheelnitinetenere 
is woknow, and ‘cannot be naticipated;| jie Muratyinds I A aioeay 
and when offered may prove to be repugnant | presented to Swarthmore College a copy in ploto- 
to the principles and better feelings of the | graph of William Pena’s Treaty with the Indians, a 
hearers. In such an emergency, how should | friend sent me one of the pimph ets issued on that 
they demean themselves? The answer may occasion. I was so much interested in the views 
be, as it has already’ been on similar ingui-| oxo OY {hls ond, which seamed t plat ont 
ries, evasive ; that the rule only applies to | mote which would be likely to teeth as aaasaten 
those ministers who have been approved by | of laborers from our Society in the cause of our 
the Society. But the predicates of this an- | red brethren, that I wrote out the little essay which 
ewer are Toadnble, The approval may | eon, ti oa Mh 08 Pal 
have been injudiciously given; or it may | gaq 9 deat for it in your journal, be se kind a to 
have been insufficient to restrain the speaker | show it to the managers and faculty of Swarthmore. 
within approved limits. It also dves great | who may yield to the suggestion th-rein contained, 
injustice to many young ministers whose of. | to make the anniversary of the tr-aty an impressive 
ferings are unexceptionable, but who have not iy tote, ne ee. wensitn ete 
a obtained the formal recognition of the | from protracted indispositioa, it sonabee’ until a 
lety as approved ministers. few days since, and my concera on the subject again 

Again, admit that the supplicant is | reviving, I send it. T. 
properly fitted, and commissioned for 
the service, what then? The ready reply 
is—rise. But just here another considera- 


















Baltimore, 10th mo., 1871. 


THE FUTURE AND THE INDIANS. 
The presentation of the picture, lately given 


of individuals, it cannot be supposed that | than Thorne, of New York, is a source of 


to Swarthmore College by our friend Jona: 


+ 
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pleasure unto those who have been interested] The Moravians had missionaries and settle- 


in the culture of the young, as well as to the 
friends of the benighted red man. 

Penn’s treaty with the Indians, which the 
hand of West so admirably portrayed in 1771, 
will, by this photographic art, be more exten- 
sively displayed unto our present, and S 
future generations, and by thus placing it 
fore their view, we hope for happiest results. 
It is well to keep alive within our children’s 
hearts the sentiments their fathers and grand- 
fathers cherished, and in our loved Society 
none had .its birth in more benevolence of 
feeling, than that which has developed their 
expansive charity and kindness toward the 
almost forsaken and the needy Indian. The 
donor's object is most simply and yet forcibly 
expressed in one short paragraph, in writing 
to Geo. Truman, in which he says: “ If these 
Leesaps a shall, in any degree, benefit the In- 

ian cause, in which the President of the 
United States has called upon our Society to 
aid him, or, if the student of Swarthmore can 
become early impressed with the fact, that 
the spirit of mutual kindness and justice are 
erate in the basis of a contract to be 

ept in perpetuity, the pictures will have an- 
swered all I hoped for.’ 

Let the full hearing of Penn’s treaty be so 
stamped upon the pupils’ minds that they 
will carry forth into the world, which is to be 
hereafter the great stage on which life’s drama 
shall be acted out, such deep convictions of 
the right, that they will never lose their first 

receptions of the claims of those whose hope- 
ul eyes are turned toward us, from the ob-| 
scure and far-off West. This isthe worthy’ 
purpose which the giver had in view; and yet 
still further to facilitate his plan,-would it not 
be well, that on or near the anniversary of 
the time, the President (or some one repre- 
senting him) should read to the assembled 
Swarthmore students and their friends, the 
eloquent account of that momentous day, 
which has been given us by the able pen of 
S. M. Janney. Phere might also be given at 
the same time a brief report of the year’s 
work among the Indians by the Friends, thus 
making every pupil feel as a co-worker in 
the cause of brotherhood and love, 

The Friends have surely labored long and 
well, and we would reverently remember, also, 
those of other faiths, who were indeed the 
‘ pioneers in this herculean task. We note the 
name ef Roger Williams, born in Wales, 
1599. He came to New England in the year 
1631, and died in 1683. 

John Elliott, also, born in Essex, England, 
1604. He came to America in 1631, and 
from his remarkable efforts on behalf of the 
red men, he was styled the apostle of the 
Indians. He died in the year 1690. 


ments on the Muskingum, before the Yearly 
Meetings of Philadelphia and Baltimore had 
commenced their work, and were engaged 
among them when the Friends went out, 
There still remains a most extended and in- 
creasing sphere for usefulness among these 
scattered tribes, and in response to the great 
confidence evinced by Congress and our Pres- 
ident, some of our best and ablest men have 
gone forth to the frontier wilds, and have, in 
a short time, wrought such changes in the 
habits and the welfare of the savage, that the 
whole world has changed its view regarding 
the dark aspect of their future. It is unto 
the young that we must look. for a continu- 
ance of this heaven-appointed work, and if 
thia picture, hanging in the halls of Swarth- 
more, can be made subservient to the giver’s 
wish, the future will see ardent workers in 
the cause of liberty and truth. x 


Gj Terahsogy 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTEBS.. 








Be of good cheer, my beloved friend. There 
is safety in keeping in our allotted path, even 
though at times we may feel much alone. If 
this path is illuminated by a ray of ne 
light, fear not to press forward ; i 
be given to surmount whatever difficulties 
may be in the way, and above all keep to thy 
own gift; let not the commotions nor the con- 
flicting opinions of the day disturb thy serenity 
nor distract thy attention from the observance 
of those practical duties unto which the r 
of thy heavenly Guide points, and unto which 
His voice calls. Expend not thy strength in 
a conflict of mere opinion. 

Oh when, my dear friend, shall we all come 
to be of the same mind as an acknowledged 
writer, who says, “ I am sick of opinions, my 
soul loathes this frothy food! give me solid, 
substantial religion; give me an humble, 
gentle lover of God uF man,—a man full of 
mercy and good fruits, without partiality and 
without hypocrisy,—a man laying himself 
out in the work of Faith, the patience of 
hope, the labor of love. Let my soul be with 
these Christians, wheresoever they are, and 
whatsoever opinion they are of.” 

m 
all 





When looking at thy proposed visit, 
feelings have centered in the belief, that 


thou hast to do, is to keep close to the Mas- 
ter, and He will keep close to thee; and the 
overshadowing influence of His love will pre- 
eerve thee from all evil, whether presented 
from within or from without. 
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Were the servants and hand-maidens sim- 
ply attentive to the pointings of the Divine 
ger, acting only in the gift, there would be 
harmonious labor where now discord and con- 
fusion sometimes appear. Let us maintain 
the watch, and hold fast our confidence in 


the sufficiency of that heavenly principle|the truth of the declarations, “Such as we 
which is illimitable in its operations, and 


Se ee sow, such also shall we reap ;” and “ if we 
preserving in its influences. I have never been sow to the flesh, we shall of the flesh reap 
more sensible of the excellence of a practical ae oes tl 
belief in its sufficiency ; and when, during my | ©TTUPtion. Yet how many are apparently 
recent close confinement under much bodily | regardless of the vastly important consequences 
suffering, I have been permitted to realize its | involved in a practical disregard of the close 


supporting and sustaining power, how have ion of d effect in the every-da 
I desired that the trammels of education and Teaser ee eo hod tiga 7h 


tradition might be removed from every mind, Crees a ~ vote mies, ane ious ~ 
that so all might receive and embrace the|°ld homily, “Just as the twig is bent, the 
Truth in its own beautiful simplicity, and | tree’s inclined.” 

acknowledge it as an ever-present, vital} We shall hail with pleasure asa harbinger 


power. of good, the day when young mothers among 
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children, have moral courage- enough to dis- 
PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 21, 1871. 


will not take root and grow? They will 
grow, and rapidly too; and even if this 
growth be eradicated in later life, it will be at 
thé cost of much painful labor. 

Perhaps none of our readers will ignore 





































pense with the superabundance of ornamenta- 
tion now indulged in, not only because of the 
time expended in the making of so many 
“ tucks and ruffles,” and the labor of washing 
and ironing them, but also because of the 
fearful consequences of such dressing as con- 
nected with the future of their children. 
When we remember the self-evident fact, 
that these adornments arrest the attention of 
a child while very young, we may aptly com- 
pare them to “ the little foxes that spoil the 


“ Fryery ror Bastes.”—The sentiments 
in the scrap bearing this title in our paper of 
Ninth month 30th, may well receive the in- 
scription of “Apples of gold in pictures of 
silver.” 

Wedo not expect to add to their value 
by this allusion to them, but we ask our read- 
ets to re-peruse the article, in the hope that 
the views therein expressed may be impressed siete . 
upon, at least, one mother’s mind. tender vines —the vines of the heavenly 

We know there are those, who, although Father’s planting, and over which a mother 
weary with attention to the many n ry aes especial charge. Take care, then, of 
household cares, often sit up late at night the little foxes,” and do not by either overt 
sewing, trying to accomplish what had much | ° eres — ra Se: sera vo 
better be left undone, overtaxing their physi- | ¥"°*> lest they nip the first buddings of that 
cal powers, and unfitting them for the proper precious life, which if nurtured and carefully 
performance of the duties of the coming day. " appa WALGrOW ARE. Seer Shundenen of 

This is one phase of the matter. Another ah fret, 
and still more important consideration con- 
nected with the subject, is the relation dress- | 
adornments bear to the forming character of 
the child, or the impress they may make upon 
it. 

Early impressions are admitted to be last- 
ing. What then is to be expected in after 
years, if, in very infancy, the attention of the 
child is turned, and by its mother too, to out- 
ward decorations as being of primary import- 
ance, or as adding to its attractions? Can 
we believe that the seeds of vanity thus sown, 


Tue Cuicaco Fire—From the West 
comes a cry of anguish and sorrow that is 
echoed throughout the length and breadth of 
our land, for the great calamity that has be-. 
fallen Chicago. More than one-third of the 
beautiful and flourishing young city is in 
ruins, including the very fine and substantial 
public buildings, and many thousand dwell- 
ings. It is believed that five hundred of the 
inhabitants have perished, and property to 
the amount of many millions destroyed. 
Not for centuries, we believe, has such a 
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calamity befallen any city. The nearest ap- 
proach to it is that of the great fire of Lon- 
don in 1666, when thirteen thousand two 
hundred houses were burned, and two hun- 
dred thousand people were rendered home- 
less. In alluding to the latter fire, the N. Y. 
Evening Post says: “It did not sweep so 
large a tsact, nor probably consume so much 
property as this. Yet it was a far more 
memorable event in human history than the 
Chicago calamity can be, because it was a 
far more terrible blow to the people of the 
city that suffered. London had to bear the 
burden of it almost alone. Its relations to 
the nation of which it was the metropolis 
were so much less intimate than the relations 
of Chicago with this country, that it may be 
fairly said that the London fire was the tem- 
porary ruin of London, while the Chicago 
fire is a check to thé prosperity of the United 
States.” The electric current and the iron 
road have now so closely united the different 
sections of our country, that when one por- 
tion suffers a kindred feeling is awakened in 
every other. 


As soon as the particulars of the disaster 
became known, it is gratifying to note the 
very liberal contributions that were imme- 


Rn See offered for the relief of the sufferers. 


pepe 


« 


The rich have given of their abundance and 


“the poor have divided of their little, yet 


still the need is very great, and we hope the 
Christian spirit of sympathy will prompt to 
further help of the stricken ones. ‘“ Whoso 
hath this world’s goods, and seeth his brother 
have need, and shutteth up his compassion 
from him, how dwelleth the love of God in 
him ?” 

From Canada comes a voice of sympathy, 
and offers of help, and the prompt and lib- 
eral contributions from the English people 
will ever be remembered with gratitude. 
We hear of subscription lists opened in the 
principal cities of England, and that they 
are rapidly being filled. It is compensation 
in the midst of sorrow to be able to note so 
many evidences of the reign of that spirit 
which leads to “ good will to man.” 


The divine injunction, “Bear ye one an- 


other’s burdens, and thus fulfill the law of 


Christ,” has been so obeyed in the active 


fortunate this year. 





sympathy extended toward Chicago, that it 
will not be long before a more beautiful and 
substantial city will arise, phoenix like, upon 
the ashes of its predecessor. 


Since the conflagration in that city, fires 


have also raged in other portions of our 
Western States, desolating towns, villages, 
farm-houses and other settlements, and caus- 
ing a fearful loss of life and property. From 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin we ex- 
tract the following thrilling account, and 
hope its perusal may cause each one of 
us to ask, What have I that I can give 
for the relief of my suffering brethren, in 
this time of their great need ? 


“The great West has been peculiarly un- 
drought of almost 
unexampled severity and persistence has 
parched and baked its soil, dried up its 
water courses, and in all possible ways 
been injurious to its resources, and now, all 
things having heen prepared therefor, fires 
are sweeping its noble forest lands from the 
face of the earth. Perhaps the distress caused 
in this way, though more poignant to those 
who uow are directly suffering it than to the 
future inhabitants of the West, will last to 
the latter as a settled and steady grievance, 
for the destruction of forests is always fol- 
lowed by a decrease in the fall of rain in 
neighboring districts; and even while the 
woods stood as compact and stately as they 
did a month ago, they were not sufficient to 
prevent the drouth which rendered possible 
their ruin by fire. The prairies, too, are in 
flames, and what this means no one who has 
not lived in the West can even imagine. 
When a few days ago the prairie south of 
Breckinridge, Minn., took fire, the flames 
ran faster than the fleetest animals, and soon 
reached the “Big Woods,” a hundred and 
fifty miles from where they started. There 
they seized upon the underbrush, which was 
as dry as tinder, and presently the trees were 
burning in all directions, and a clean sweep 
of the heavy timber was made for fifteen 
miles, till the fire reached Smith Lake. The 
roar and crackling of the trees when the con- 
flagration got under full headway could be 
heard for miles, and heavy columns of smoke 
rolled through the air, stifling and and blind- 
ing every living thing they encountered. The 
grain and hay of the settlers, their live stock 
and farmhouses, were burned in an instant, 
and those were deemed fortunate who escaped 
with their lives, a trains going from 
St. Paul to Morris were filled with the ashes 
and cinders of the ie grass. Here the 
fire in the woods bly extended as far as 
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Crow River, while that in the prairie ran to 
the northward, destroying everything materi- 
al that came in its way. When full particu- 
lars of this prairie fire shall be collected, it 
will be seen that not only has an immense 
number of lives been destroyed, but that the 
damage to the property interests of Minne- 
sota has been tremendous. Here many small 
towns were completely swept out of exist: 
ence, and at last accounts the big woods 
about Glencoe, Leseni, Mankato and New 
Ulm, were blazing. It will give one a notion 
of over how vast an extent of territory this 
work is going on to know that the most ex 
tensive fires have in Minnesota, Michi- 
pe oa Iowa, Wisconsin and Sten 
e Michigan newspa ive most vivi 

and saddening eseunbenel Sat the fire has 
already done in that State. To the north of 
the Saginaw river, on both the eastern and 
western shores of Lake Huron, the woods 
have been on fire for several weeks, and for 
ten days the cities and villages of the Sagi 
naw valley had been covered with dense 
clouds of smoke, growing heavier day by 
day as the fire advanced. The authorities of 
these places found it necessary to take most 
stringent measures to compel captains of 
tugs plying in. the river to see to it that, so 
as it was, in their power to prevent it, 

no sparks should communicate from smoke. 
stacks to the shores ; and in Saginaw between 
one hundred and two hundred men were em- 
ployed by the city authorities for the express 
rene of keeping the fires away from it. 
withstanding all their exertions, by 
Monday night, many houses and places of 
business had been burned in East Saginaw, 
ening a loss of $20,000 to $25,000. Trains 
were delayed, telegraph lines knocked down 
by burning trees falling upon them, and the 
heat and blinding smoke will for some time 
prevent their reconstruction. People who 
travel on the reads yet open are covered with 
cinders and soot, and look as though they 
had been working in a coal mine. Back of 
Carrollton the woods are on fire, and by this 
time the place has probably been destroyed. 
The bridge across the Cass river is burned, 
as also are many houses in the village. Hem 
lock City is in ashes, and McDonald & 
Crawford’s mill there, was, most unfortunate- 
ly, insured in the State Insurance Company 
of Chicago. The villages of Forestville, 
White Rock, Elm Creek, Sandbeach, and 
Huron City are utterly destroyed, and it is 
improbable that Port Austin and Port Cres- 
cent have escaped. Heart-sickening accounts 
of women and children burned to death come 
tous from all sections. At Holland, on the 
east shore of Lake Michigan, nota building 
is left. Professor Charles Scott, of Hope 






































stead of abating, an 
smoke. Passengers in the night trains goin 


College, perished in the flames. 


In Minnesota fires are raging in Waton- 


wan and other counties, their course being 
towards the southeast. a weeds of Blbbey 
rapid ress through the woods of Si 
oahdia iaeean New Auburn and Washing- 
ton Lake, and in McLeod county they are 
still raging and entailing frightful loss of 
life and property. 
Wednesday the smoke was so thick that 
objects could not be seen from one side of 
the street to the other. The McLeod County 
Cheese Factory alone lost 130 tons of hay. 
Settlers in the region have absolutely lost 
everything. Here the less of hay is about 
1,200 tons; of wheat, 1,500 bushels; and of 
oats, 2,000 bushels. The wind has changed, 
and it is believed that the fire will make 
rapid headway towards the Mississippi. In 
Lyon county the greatest alarm exists, for 
places within it have already suffered great 
losses from the prairie fires. 


They are making 


At Mankata on last 


So also in Wisconsin the woods and prai- 


ries are blazing in all directions, and the 
farmers are suffering fearfully. People from 
the cities are making all haste to assist those 
in the country, but they have no guarantee 
of their own safety. In abandoned camps 
in the woods, hands, boots and charred 
bodies have been found, and the frightened 
deer crowd to the track of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad in such numbers that 
people have to fight their way through them. 
At Janesville, two miles north of Jefferson, 
about three thousand cords of piled wood 


have been burnt, the telegraph lines are 


down, and no trains pass that way. Towards 
the north the fire is still raging with unabated 


fury. 
In Ohio the conflagration is increasing in- 
Toledo is wrapped in 


to that city, describe the scenes throug 

which they passed as being wildly grand in 
some places, while in others the fires ap- 
proach so closely to the train as to make the 
atmosphere almost stifling. The smoke was 
so dense that the track could be seen only 
for a few rods ahead of the locomotive, and 
there is danger that the fire, which burns 
into the earth, will eat up the roots of trees 
and cause them to fall across the tracks. 
The ground burns almost as do meadows, 
stubble fields, and even pasture. In the 
town of Madison, a large force of men is 
constantly at work keeping back the flames, 
and between Blissfield and Riga the woods 
are all ablaze, and in this district the water 
of the wells gave out long ago. In the 
towns of Rome and Elkhart conflagrations 
are frequent, and tremendous fires are raging 
near Allen’s Prairie. The West, for thous- 
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ands and thousands of miles, is one sheet of 
flame.” 


In this city a Relief Association has been 
formed, under the auspices of the Mayor, and 
any contributions, either in money or cloth- 
ing, sent by our friends from the country to 
the office of Friends’ Intelligencer, between 
the hours of 9 A. M. and 4 P M., will be ac- 
knowledged, and promptly forwarded to those 
for whom they were intended. 





_ SINCE our paper went to press, the follow- 
ing telegram has been received by the pub- 
lisher of Friends’ Review : 

‘Contributions of food and clothing for Chicago 
sufferers carefally distributed by Friends’ Relief 
Association. Insert in Friends’ Intelligencer and 

view. JosePx Jones, Chairman, 

No. 1082 Indiana Avenue, Chicago.” 


4bneditabatnes 
Friends’ Association for the promotion of First- 
day Schools within the limits of B.ltimore Yearly 
Meeting, will hold its annual meeting at Lombard 
Street, on the evening of Tenth month 30th, at 8 
o’clock. All members of Ba timore Yearly Meeting, 
interested in the cause, belong to the Association. 
They, and friends of the cause from abroad, are 
cordially invited to attend. 
Bu M. Laws, 
Lyp1a C. StaBsea, } Clorks 


———-~6 

Any Friends who may not be provided with homes 
before arriving in Baltimore to attend the Yearly 
Meeting, are requested to go to the Munsion House, 
on the corner of Feyette and St. Paul streets. There 
they will be found by the Reception Committee, and 
accommodations designated. 


MARRIED. 

VAIL—HAVILAND.—On Fourth-day, the 4th 
inst., at the house of the bride’s parents, Forest 
Hill, Md., under the care of Little Falls Monthly 
Meeting, James H., son of Lindley M and Ra hel 
H. Vail, to Georgia 8., daughter of William C. and 
Ph-be J. Haviland. 

CHASE—ADAMS.—On Third-day morning, the 
10th inst., by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence 
of the bride’s parents, Robert H. Chase, M.D., of 
Auburn, Cayuga Co., N. Y., to Minnie H., daughter 
of Charles Adams, of this city. 


DIED. 

BLACKFORD.—On the 14th of Ninth month, 
1871, after a protracted illness, which she bore with 
patience and resignation, Anne, widow of the late 
George Blackford, in her 84th year; a member of 
Spruce Street Monthly Meeting, of which she had 
been a faithful attendant for thirty years. 

KIRK.—Suddenly, in Philadelphia, on the 7th 
inst , Elizabeth C., wife of Charles Kirk, of War 
minster, Bucks Co., Pa. 

NEAL.—On the 28th of Ninth month, 1871, at 
the residence of her pephew J mes N. Taylor, in 
West Marlborough township, Chester county, Pa., 
Lydia Neal, in the 74th year of her age 

ALLEN.—After a lingering illness, on the 23d of 
Nivth month, 1871, in Toledo, Lucas county, Ohio, 
Ann Holmes, widow of Samuel Allen, aged 80 
fore a@ mach-esteemed member of Cincinnati 

onthly Meeting. Aff-otionate and cheerfal in her 
disposition, and highly gifted intelleetaally, her 


loss will be deeply felt by the little circle of friends 
to whom she was much attached, as well as her nu- 
merous relatives and her own family. Her painfal 
illness she bore with Christian patience and se- 
renity. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE INDIANS. 


There have appeared on several occasions 
recently in some of the periodicals of this 
city, notices of the labors of Friends, the 
tenor of which was indicative of a healthy 
change in public opinion regarding the policy 
now being pursued towards the Indians, as 
inaugurated by them, being the right one. 

Searcely less encouraging are the favorable 
notices of the eins atte Indians; the re- 
cognition of their rights, and that they, too, 
havea keen perception of “the right,” and 
dignity of character sufficient to maintain 
their integrity. Also, that the fact has at 
last been ascertained, that the Indians are not 
always the aggressors, but that this position 
for them is not the rule, but the exception. 

These points are well illustrated in the fol- 
lowing editorial, clipped from the 
Bulletin of this city, of Ninth month 21st. 

‘‘THE RED MAN IN A NEW CHARACTER. 

“Those who have had hope in the future 
of the Indian as a civili man, will find 
some justification of their faith in a recent oc- 
currence upon the Osage Reservation, im Ar- 
kansas. A party of white settlers, living near 
the reservation, lost some horses, and immedi- 
ately jumped to the conclusion that the In- 
dians had stolen them. T ed to 
the reservation, where the Indians denied the 
theft, and offered to assist in the search for 
the animals, beginning with their own 
The white men refi the offer, and p |. 
ed to help themselves to the Indians’ horses 
without making further investigation. A 
fight ensued and one man was killed. After 
the departure of the whites with three horses, 
the Indians organized a party, started in pur- 
suit, arrested the white men, and actually 
turned them over to the United States Mar- 
shal and had them imprisoned in Fort Smith, 
upon the charge of larceny and assault with 
the intent to kill. This is about the finest bit 
of work we have had from the noble red man 
for a long while, and we hope the affair will 
obtain symmetrical roundness by the admin- 
istration of severe and impartial justice in the 
cases of the accused whites. It will be an 
enormous gain fir the Indians and for the 
cause of Christian civilization, if we can de- 
monstrate to the savages that the wrongs in- 
flicted upon them by white ruffians can be 
avenged better by the arrest of the offenders 


and their delivery into the hands of the civil’ 
authorities, than by warlike expeditions of 
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retaliation, in which innocent people are mur- 
dered and scalped together with the guilty 
parties. The only fear is that juries of suffi- 
cient impartiality to dispose of these cases 
fairly can hardly be found upon the border. 
If these scoundrels in Fort Smith are permit- 
ted to escape punishment, it will be better to 
discontinue at once missionary efforts amon 
the Osage Indians, and to send preachers em 
teachers henceforth exclusively to the whites. 
The impression has existed for some time that 
in various sections of the Indian country the 
only hope of putting an end to the troubles 
with the savages, was to induce the whites to 
conduct themselves like civilized beings when 
they had intercourse with the Indians. It is 
more than probable that if we could trace to 
their source all the difficulties which have 
made this Indian question one of almost hope- 
less perplexity, we would find that in the ma 
jority of cases they were directly the result of 

rbarous conduct on the part of the whites, 
of which auy moderately decent savage would 
have been ashamed.” 

Although the language in which the above 
is couched is not exactly such as Friends 
would have used in narrating the same occur- 
rence, it must be received as an honest ex. 
pression of opinion, and as such it is entitled 
to. respect. J. M. Exuts. 


No infallible oracle out of the breast.— 
Hedge. ; 
COURAGE. 


Because I hold it sinful to despond, 
And will not let the bitterness of life 

Blind me with burning tears, bat look beyond 
Its tumult and its strife.— 


Because I lift ty head above the mist, 
Where the sun shines and the broad breezes 
blow ‘ 
Bat every ray and every rain-drop kissed 
That God’s love doth bestow ;— 


Think you I find no bitterness at all, 
No burden to be borne, like Christian’s pack ? 
Think you there are no ready tears to fall 
Because I keep them back ? 


Why should [ hug life’s ills with cold reserve, 
To curse myself and allwho love me? Nay! 

A thousand times more good than I deserve 
God gives me every day. 


And in each one of these rebellious tears, 
Kept bravely back, He makrs a rainbow shine. 
Grat-fal I take His slightest gift. No fears, 
Nor avy doubts are mine. 


Dark skies must clear; and when the clouds are 
past 
One golden day redeems a weary year ; 
Patient I listen, sure that sweet at last 
Will sound His voice of cheer. 


Then vex me not with chiding. Let me be. 

» I must be glad and gratefal to the end. 

I grudge you not your cold and darkness ;—me 
The Powers of Light befriend. 


SEEDS. 


We are sowing, daily sowing, 
Countless seeds of good and ill, 
Scattered on the l-vel lowland, 
Cast upon the windy bill ; 
Seeds that sink in rich brown furrows, 
Soft with Heaven's gracious rain ; 
Seeds that rest npon the surface 
Of the dry, unyielding plain. 
Seeds that fall amid the stilloess 
Of the lonely mountain glen ; 
Seeds cast out in crowded places, 
Trodden underfoot of men; 
Seeds by idle hearts forgotten, 
Flang at random on ‘he air; 
Seeds by faithful souls remembered, 
Sown in tears and love and prayer. 
Seeds that lie unchanged, unquickened, 
Lifeless 04 the teeming mou d; 
Seeds that live and grow and flourish 
When the sower’s hand is cold ; 
By a whisper sow we blessings, 
By a breath we scatter strife ; 
In our words and looks and actions 
Lie the seeds of death or life. 


Thou who knowest all our weakness, 
Leave us not to sow alone! 
Bid thine angels guard the farrows 
Where the precious grain is sown, 
Till the fields are crowned with glory, 
Filled with mellow ripening ears— 
Filled with fruit of life et-rnal 
From the seed we sowed in tears. 


Check the forward thoughts and passion, 
Stay the hasty, heedless hand, 
Lest the germs of sin and sorrow 
Mar our fair and pleasant land. 
Father, help each weak endeavor, 
Make each faithful effort blest, 
Till thine harvest shall be garnered, 
And we enter into rest. 
—Selected. 


TO THE 50TH PARALLEL. 
BY M. C. HAZARD. 

A recent number of the N. Y. Independ- 
ent has a letter describing an editorial trip 
to Duluth and the Red River region, from 
which we make some extracts. 

The company included Dana of the N. 
Y. Sun, Bayard Taylor of the Tribune, Gov. 
J. R. Hawley of the Hartford Courant, and 
J. H. Bromley of the Hartford Post. 

Their first objective point was Doluth; 
and this point they reached on the 2ist of 
July, happy to have a break in the monoto- 
ny of their trip, and ready for the new ex- 
periences that lay beyond. 

Duluth, now known of all men, was well 
worth the day that was devoted by the party 
to her. Some twenty-two months ago a tan- 
gled path through the forest was all that 
there was of the present rather pretentious 
Main street. Rough, jagged rocks protruded 
through the hill-side, and, except to eyes of 
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faith, there were few facilities for the making 
of a town, and much lessa city. In order 
to believe in the future metropolis, one had 
to have a full comprehension of the necessit 

and advantages of a railroad from Duluth 
to Puget Sound; full faith in the men who 
were pushing it ; and a capability of judging 
of the special benefits it would be to this, its 
eastern terminus. Now the place looks quite 
imposing from the lakes; the houses sm 
one back of the other, until the foregroun 

of the bluff is well occupied. It is only an- 
other instance of what energy and pluck and 
faith will do when they are harnessed to- 
gether. Duluth has now five miles of 
graded streets ; five rather tasteful churches ; 
& business street that no young city need be 
ashamed of; a Mansard-roofed hotel, that 
gets 7 an excellent bill-of-fare, and knows 
as well as any how to charge for it; an ele- 
vator—one of those many-storied affairs ; 


docks, shipping, and five or six lines of 
steamers, first clas’, that hxve found a erg 


ble trade at this new port; and, besides, 
boasts of its population of four thousand 
people to respond to the taxes levied by its 
common council! Generally the houses are 
rather better than would be expected in a 
place so new, while some lay claims even to 
elegance—not the elegance of Fifth Avenue, 
of course, but something extraordinary in 
the way of taste in a country where so short 
a time “ biled ” shirts were an innovation. 
Bat “ Minnesota Point,” which is a narrow 
strip of land, straight as a needle, and run- 
ning out for seven miles toward Superior 


City, has at its base the queerest collection of 


huts that one can see anywhere, unless it be 
in those mining towns where one builds to- 
day that he may leave to-morrow. They are 
huddled closely together, and make one long, 
continuous row. The most of them are narrow 
story-and-a-half tenements; the lower story 
being barely high. enough for one to stand 
upright in, and the upper one being too low 
for anything but use while sleeping, and very 
suggestive of discomforts and impossibilities 
while dressing. They would make a capital 
bonfire. 

Duluth has much needed a harbor. The 
breakwater which has been built for the pur- 
_ of affording secure anchorage behind it 

as been the subject of some ridicule; and, 
although affording protection during ordinary 
storms, would scarcely be what is needed 
when winds and waves exert their full force 
upon fit. A happy thought occurred to the 
Duluthites. innesota Point, scarcely an 
My of a mile wide, separates the waters 
of Lake Superior from those of St. Louis 
A canal from one to the other would 

allow vessels to pass into the untroubled 
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waters of the bay, and the breakwater would 
make the 
that would be needed besides the cutting of 
the canal would be the dredging of the y; 
and then the best harbor of the lakes would 
be at Duluth. The plan was conceived, pluck 


always a safe one. All 


was not wanting for the enterprise, and at the 


time of our visit there the work was bei 
vigorously prosecuted. The city needed this 
to make it something more than a mere place 
to touch at; and, if she soon takes rank as 
one of the best of inland ports, it will be 
because she has earned the distinction. 


But to be called “ The Zenith City of the 
Unsalted Seas” is a too high sounding title 


even for Duluth. We do not know who 
gave it to her—whether it was coined by the 
ardent imagination of those who propose to 


tolerate Chicago only as an equ 
whether it was a bit of pleasantry perpetrat- 
ed by some wandering Bohemian; but it 


rival, or 


serves very well to express the future position 


that the faith of her citizens has assigned to 
her. But the world is still incredulous. 
They do not see how a great city is to be 
built up simply because it is the eastern ter- 
minus of a transcontinental road and a 
lace for the reshipment of goods. It is a 
ittle mixed how one can get rich by standing 
by and looking at a a of men swapping 
7 —_ . luth had _ more 

chances for growth than are given by bei 
a poitt where goods are to be transieniel 
her future greatness would be an unrealized 
dream. But she has those resources which in 
time will give her a place among the larger 
cities. Back some little distance are iron 
mines that yield wonderfully pure iron ore. 
The Dalles of the St. Louis furnish for nine 
miles a water-power which at times equals 
that of 113,000 horses, and js always at least 
double that of Lowell. On the St. Louis 
and its tributaries is some of the finest un- 
culled timber of Minnesota. Freight on raw 
cotton to the Dalles of the St. Louis would 
be nearly one-half that to Lowell. Lumber 
mills, cotton mills, woolen mills, smelting 
works, rolling mills, and numberless manu- 
factories are to be located here, while the 
ranite and slate quarries will add other in- 
Seotciass: wal these, together with the trade 
to the West, will secure the future of Duluth. 
But all this is to be no miracle of a night. 
The city at the head of the lakes must in all 
probability, from this time on, grow more 
slowly than heretofore. Capital is timid, and 
needs to be sure of its ground before it alights 
in new places. But, though the Duluth heart 
is impatient, it need not fear but that in time 
sufficient capital will come; for it is not in 
the nature of things that such opportunities 
and it should long be separated. And no 
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one will hesitate to say that the city has 
already done remarkably well for a place so 
lately introduced to the world by the Hon. 
J. Proctor Knott. 

From Duluth the editoriai party rode out 
on the line of the Northern Pacific Road, 
nearly sixty miles; then, returning, went 
down over the Lake Superior and Mississippi 
Railroad to St. Paul. From thence, r 
stopping a day at Minneapolis, it was whirled 
away in the luxurious car of the directors of 
the St. Paul and Pacific Railroad to Morris, 
the present terminus of that road; and there 
it took stages to that landing place on Red 
River, ever-to-be-remembered, Frog Point. 

The daily journeys made in the stages, and 
the subsequent nights of camping, had a good 
effect on the spirits and the appetites of the 
rty. The first part of the trip up the Red 
ver Valley is over a prairie whose green 
billows roll away before one even to the far 
horizon. Beautiful little lakes, each one a 
gem, lie nestled in the larger hollows, and 
make the ride a perpetual surprise and de- 
light. But on leaving Pomme de Terre the 
still green waves subside by degrees into the 

reat calm of the Red River Valley proper. 
Far as the eye can reach there is nought but 
the weariness of an entirely level prairie. 
On the left is the thin belt of timber that 
borders the Red River ; but to the right, and 
in front, and back there is no resting-place 
for the vision. The eye comes back to the 
timber and to the moving horses as gratefully 
as Noah’s dove came back to the ark when 
she found no rest for the sole of her foot. 
But we are not, contrary to our expectation, 
out of the bounds of civilization ; for half 
hid in the outskirts of the timber appear the 
log houses of the pioneers, mostly new- 
comers, and they are rarely separated over a 
mile or so. A long furrow on the prairie, 
as straight as a bee line, marks the frequent 
“claim,” and is a continual hint that we are 
but looking at the heralds and avant-couriers 
of a countless host that is not far behind. 
So, too, when we cross the Red River at 
Georgetown, and follow .up that stream on 
the Dakota side, we are never without pre- 
monitions of the coming multitude. 

“The Red River of the North” is a name 
so stately and imposing as to bespeak an 
undue reverence, and to create a vision of a 
glorious stream, sweeping calmly and ma- 
jestically to its mysterious home in the north, 

t is alas! narrow, muddy, and tortuously 
crooked; and “never starts to go any- 
where but what it immediately repents 
of it.” Two very comfortable steamers man- 
age, by fearlessly running into the soft clay 
banks, to get around the sharp bends. The 
“Selkirk,” which it was our good fortune to 


take, draws about as much water as a scow 
and runs over boulders with impunity. In 
the spring Red River must be a magnificent 
sizht, for the trees on the high banks showed 
that during flood-time it ran fifty feet above 
our heads and spread far out on the prairie 
on either side. Now it rans sometimes shal- 
low and sometimes deep, but always with a 
swift current, between banks so near that a 
good sturdy leap from the deck of the steam- 
er might reach the shore. As we come into 
the British Possessions, however, the river 
assumes a respectable width, as everything 
British must do; but does not lose its pro- 
voking tendency to run towards all points of 
the com Bayard ‘Taylor seeks the 
shady side of the boat, with his manuscript 
before him. A moment after the sun shines 
broadly on the page on which he is writing. 
He tries another nook, with the same result ; 
then another and another ; vntil, finally, he 
has made the round of the steamer. 

Few of the party, we thmk, were prepared 
for the pleasant approach to innipeg. 
Farm-houses began thickly to dot the banks, 
and evidences of cultivation became more 
and more apparent. Finally the timber fell 
back to the rear; the broad prairie came 
once more into view; and in the distance, 
flushed with the glory of the setting sun, we 
saw Fort Garry on our left, St. Boniface on 
our right, and beyond the fort could just 
eatch a glimpse of the village of Winnipeg. 
As we steamed down the river, with the 
whistle in full blast, the good Bishop Tache, 
with his corps of priests, waved us a welcome 
from the right bank: and as we rounded the 
fort we saw the left bank lined with the 
curious folk who had come to see and wel- 
come “the American gentlemen.” Eminent- 
ly hospitable the people of Winnipeg proved 
to be. As they drove the party in carriages 
to various points of interest, some new mani- 
festation of hospitality seemed to have been 
eonceived for the perpoms of eclipsing the 
last. It ended at last by dinners at private 
houses, where the courses seemed to be end- 
less and the good feeling inexhaustible. 

It was odd in a place so long cut off from 
all intercourse with the civilized world, ex- 
cept by means of the famed “Red River 
Carts,” to find the finest of Brussels carpets 
on the floors, costly and elegant paper on 
the walls, full-length mirrors that had been 


-earted from six to eight hundred miles, and 


to ride through farms that had made annual 
returns for fifty years. Up the Asiniboine for 
30 miles, and down the Red River to the lower 
Fort Garry, twenty miles, the farm-houses, 
with here and there a church, are so near to 
each other as to leave the impression upon 
one of having passed through a wonderfully 
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long village street. The original Manitoban 
farmer esteemed a river frontage an absolute 
proenty and, as this belief became heredi- 
tary, all his descendants and all incomers 
have higgled for a small river-lot, and taken 
out in ota what he could not get in width. 
The result is that each one knows what goes 
on in his neighbor’s kitchen, and farms a 
piece of land narrow asa ribbon. Scarcely 
a mile back of each river, the virgin prairie 
still waits for her betrothal to industry ; and 
one cannot help wishing for the Manitobans 
a little of that Yanks enterprise and ingenu- 
ity that would have manifested itself in 
stock wells, and windmills to pump them, in- 
stead of being so ridiculously squeezed by 
one’s neighbors. But the curse of miscege- 
nation is on this fair land. The half breed 
ig a man infinitely lazy, and desirous only of 
enough harvest returns to feed and clothe his 
family and supply himself with bad whisky. 
He only “ tickles the earth with a hoe”; and 
she, sensible enough not to “laugh with a 
harvest,” rewards him with a mere giggle. 
While some of them are moderately well off, 
and a few are really wealthy, the majorit 
lead a hand-to-mouth life of it—the Scote 
half-breeds notably excepted. But the ma- 
jority, French mostly, are lazy, dirty, and 
frowsy beyond endurance, Disliking the 
toil of cultivation, with savage instincts not 
quite strong enough to make them don the 
breech-clout and roam the prairies, they are 
creatures half of civilization and half of 
barbarism, and are uncomfortable accord- 
ingly. Immigration only will settle the 
problem, as it will also that other and greater 
one which relates to their pure-blooded breth- 
ren. 

By a happy arrangement, the party, in 
coming back, were enabled to see that country 
which just now is the Mecca of the immigrant 
—the region known as the “Otter Tail.” 
Striking east from Georgetown, on the Red 
River, a ride of about thirty miles brought 
us to the rolling prairie, and gave a most en- 
chanting view of the Red River Valley. One 
can hardly realize the full effeet of vast dis- 
tances, unbroken by any swell of ground, 
limited only by the horizon, unless he has 
beheld them from some such eminence, and 
has seen them softened in the hazy air of 
the “Indian Summer.” Here we began to 
meet with the advance corps of the Northern 
Pacific—men living in white tents, and pull. 
ing at a line that has all civilization attached 
to it. Soon their number increased, until at 


Buffalo Crossing we rode into a town, half 


tent and half board, that had its one wide 
street, its two “hotels,” and the usual num- 
ber of saloons. Thanks to the energetic ac- 
tion taken by the Northern Pacific authori- 





ties, ‘ keno” tents and other similar places 
have become searce. In many journeyings 
we have never been permitted to see a coun- 
eae ee lovely as that throu 
which for several days our route led us. The 
prairie, undulating much more than is usual 
for “ roiling prairie,” was charming in itself; 
but the frequent glimpses obtained of silvery 
lakes and the beauty of the groves made the 
daily rides quite enchanting. Thirty thous- 
and people, so it is said, came up into and 
near this neighborhood last year; more than 
that, it is estimated, have already driven 
their stakes there this year, and. thrice thirty 
thousand more would be on the march thither 
if they could but see the country that is 
open to them. After Minnesota is thoroughly 
settled no State in the Union will compare 
with her for beauty. Tourists and summer 
residents will flock to her lovely lakes, and 
find refreshment and new life in her wonder- 
fally invigorating atmosphere. ' 
And now a practical word. Homestead 
lands can be had for nothing—a. ¢., $20 worth 
of land may be entered by any man or 
woman; the lands for this purpose within 
the railroad limits being valued at $2.50, per 
acre, and those outside of them at $1.25. 
Soldiers are allowed to take those within the 
limits at the latter valuation. Any one can 
“preempt” 160 acres of Government land 
who has not already exercised that privilege. 
Some are getting farms of 320 acres by join- 
ing the two rights. Lands may be located 
with land warrants and Agricultural Cullege 
scrip, or may be purchased at the Govern- 
ment land offices, The Northern Pacific 
Railroad sells at low figures, gives long time, 
and proposes to aid in breaking and building. 
Special inquiries should be directed to its 
land department at New York. The winters 
of Minnesota are unquestionably long and 
severe—the thermometer often recording 
oe and thirty below, and sometimes, 
though very rarely, running down to fifty. 
Minnesotians, though, stoutly aver that this 
cold, owing to the dryness of the atmosphere, 
is not specially uncomfortable. It has in it 
the tingle and glow of keen bright winter 
days, not the chilliness and ague of moist 
cold ones. On moderately cool damp days 
we hug the fire; on sparkling cold ones our 
blood fires as with the first vigor of intoxica- 
tion. The records at Fort Abercrombie 
show that for the last fifteen years five 
months of each year have been absolutely 
free from frost. So that, although the win- 
ters are long and somewhat tedious—not 
more so, however, than those of New En 
land or Central New York—there is ample 
time for the maturing of crops. And, in- 
deed, when the spring once opens, there is a 
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ick and wondrous growth. Potatoes planted 
. Duluth May bth we were shown fully 
matured on the 22d of July. Wheat planted 
at the same time ian Manitoba was harvested 
on the 26th of July. The summer nights 
are too cool, however, for the raising of such 
corn as grows iv Illinois; but the ‘great 
staple, wheat, nowhere obtains such full lux- 
uriance as in this “continental wheat gar- 
den.” The fields of wheat were exceedingly 
heavy and compact. Whether apples can 
be successfully raised is hardly yet deter- 
mined ; but the presumption, at least, is in 
favor of the hardier kinds. Peaches would 

robably be a failure. Grapes are raised at 
Minnea lis. All the smaller fruits are na- 
tive to i soil—the raspberries, strawberries, 
whortleberries, biackberries, and cranberries 
attaining a size and flavor almost equal to 
the best cultivated varieties. To the farmer 
this new country offers the advantages of 
land at exceedingly cheap rates, located 
near good markets (Duluth is as near to 
Buffalo as Chicago) ; lands well watered and 
moderately well timbered, and specially 
adapted to growing of that great necessity, 
wheat. 

Inadvertently, we see, we have left our 
editorial party in Minnesota. It remains 
only to say that they survived the numer- 
ous banquets given in their honor and ar- 
rived safely home; but alack! never had 
the privilege of frying pork on sticks before 
a fire; nor did they come within a week’s 
distance of any hostile Indians ! 


PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF EXPOSURE TO 
INCREASED ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 

Most people are aware that certain disa- 
greeable sensations are apres by the 
inmates of a diving bell, during its descent, 
even to a few feet below the surface of the 
water, but the opportunity seldom occurs to 
note the effects produced by a descent to so 
ta depth that the pressure amounts to 
four atmospheres, or no less than 60 Ibs. on 
the square inch. Yet exposure to this pres- 
sure has been experienced by the workmen 
engaged in laying the foundations of the St. 
Louis bridge over the Mississippi, and Dr. 
Joho Green has published in the Transactions 
of the American Otological Society the results 
ef some observations he has recently made. 
It was found necessary to use considerable 
precautions in admitting the workers into the 
chamber containing the condensed air; an 
intermediate chamber or lock was therefore 
coustructed, into which the condensed air 
could be admitted gradually, occupying, for 
the higher degrees of pressure, from five to 
ten minutes. The exit was through the same 
lock, and occupied the same time. The in- 


. 





crease oxidizing power of the condensed air 
was shown by the rapid wasting and guttering 
of the candles, which burned with a stream- 
ing, smoking flame, and, when blown out, 
rekindled spontaneously from the glowing 
wick. During the latter stages of the work, 
the men could only work for an hour at a 
time, and a remarkable form of palsy was 
revalent from which nearly a dozen men 
Bled. The first effects of the gradually in- 
creasing pressure in the lock were a distinct 
sensation of pressure upon the tympanic mem - 
branes of both ears, which, however, was im- 
mediately relieved by swallowing, or by infla- 
ting theears from within. The respirations and 
cardiac movements remained unaltered until 
exertion was made, when they quickly be- 
came accelerated. It was found to be im 
sible to whistle. The ticking of a watch was 
heard with great distinctness. On leaving 
the chamber a strong sensation of cold was 
experienced, and catarrhs were frequent 
amongst the men. The condensed air escap- 
ed from the tympanum through the Eustach- 
ian tube in a series of puffs. Too sudden ex- 
posure to the condensed air in one instance 
caused rupture of the membrana tympana, 
and too sudden removal of the pressure in 
the same person spitting of blood.— Academy. 


THar is not the most successful life in 
which a man gets the most pleasure, the most 
money, the most power or place, honor or 
fame ; but that in which a man gets the most 
manhood, and performs the greatest amount 
of useful work and of human duty.—Self help. 


ITEMS. 


E. Youre, Chief ef the Bureau of Statistics at 
Washington, has made a carefal estimate of the 
retail value of the malt and spirituous liquors sold 
in the United States last year. He fixes the amount 
at $600,000,000, which sum, if equally apportioned 
among our forty millions of people, would amount 
to fifteen dollars for each man, woman and child. 
These statistivs farnish the most striking proof of 
the excessive use of spirituous liquors by our peo- 
ple, and should lead the friends of temperance to 
seriously consider what practical step can be taken 
to abate the growing evil. 


To telegraph in Chinese is no very easy matter, 
seeing that that language has no alphabet, and is 
made up of about fifty thousand different characters ; 
and yet the managers of the Chinese Submarine 
Telegraph Company have at last surmounted the 
difficulty. Several thousand of the characters most 
in use are cut on wooden blocks, resembling types, 
at the reverse end of which numbers are engraved. 
The Chinese at Hong Kong, who wishes to send a 
message to his friend at Shanghai, hands the mes- 
sage written in Chinese to a native clerk, who'se- 
lects the corresponding blocks and prints the num- 
bers which are on thereverseend. The slip is then 
given to an English clerk, who telepraphs it to its 


man in Shanghai receives the message stamped in 
Chinese characters on paper. . 


destination, where the process is reversed, and the . 
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What a nice change MOORE’S SOAP does make, 

We can do ail our washing without the trouble 
of boiling or using hot water, 








Ladies, yon can save your Fue/, Time, Hard 
Labor, Clothes, Washboilers Health, and the Paper 
on en walls, 
and avoid the unpleasant smell and steam from the 
filthy hot soap suds. You can cleanse easily and 
thoroughly all kinds of wearing aprarel, from the 
fine silk ribbon or fancy kuit nubia, to the Heavy 
Cloth Coat. Also Blankets, Quilts, Carp.ts and 
Paints, without hot water. 

As a Bath Sozp it is unequalle!. To persons 
where help is scarce this Soap is a great blessing. 
Try a piece, and then judge of its quality. It will 
not injure any fabric or color. 

Be sure you get Movrs’s Soap, with the LittLe 
Tus on the wrapper, as that is the original and 
genuine article for washing in 

Cold, Warm, Hard, Soft or Salt Water. 

When the water is hard or salt, put cn more 
oop and let the clothes soak a litt'e longer. 

ill you try it? I think it will please you. A 
fair trial is all I ask. 


EDWIN LEEDS, General Agent. 
Office, 32 N. Fifth St., Philada. 


C. N. WILLS, Same office, 
Aaa Agent for New Jersey. 


LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN. 
By S. M. JANNEY. 


New edition. Price $2.00. For sale by 
JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 


BOOKS FOR SALEe 


Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh —- $1.00. 
Journal of John Woolman, old edition, $1.00; new edition, with 
Whittier’s Introduction, $1.50. Janney’s Life of Geo. —— 
Early Quakerism, by EB. Michener, cloth, $1.50, $2. Works 
of Isaac ao 4vols., $5. Poor of Delaware Pa., $3.00. 
Thos. Story’s Conversations, &., $1.00. “The Sunday Question,” 
$1.00. No Sect in Heaven, 5 cents, 50 cts a dozen. Dissertation 
om the Christian Ministry. by John Jackson, 60 cts. Young 
‘riends’ Manual, by Benj. iallowell, cloth, 50c, 

Account of John Richardson, 50c. Law’s Address to the 

« Early Corruptions of Christianity, 800. Life of Sarah Gra 

f6c. The Crucified and Quickened Christian, 25e. Tour to West 
Indies, R. W. Moore, $1.00. Mott on Education, &c,, 40e. Friends’ 
Discipline, 40c. Summary of Christian Doctrines, by 8. . J., 
15c. Vital Religion, by 8. M. J..10c. The Christian 
by Esra Michener,30c. Nanny’s Christmas, 80c, On the Moun- 
tain, 20c. “Buy your own Cherries,” 10c. Conversations on 
Religious Subjects, 75¢. ‘ 

Questions on the (ld Testament, and Questions on the New 
Pestament. ByaTeacher. Each 25 cts. 

“THE TESTAMENT 


600 pages, clo 5 ots. 
Divishous in the ome? a 

° H, Speakman, 50c. 
About 20 per cent. tenehs whee cn ont : 
Manazacs x8, Fine Parchment, in boxes, $4.00, 
—_* 
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Likeness (fac simil h of John 
bata ae | 


JCHN OOMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


WATCHES A SPECIALTY. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 


120 South Eleventh &t., 





PHILADELPHIA. 


Oix 
Importers and Dealers in all the celebrated Foreign 
and Americen Watches. 
8@> Particular attention paid to repairing Fine 
Watches. [34 ly. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANACS FOR 1872, 


PUBLISHED BY 


FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION, 


Are now ready. They have also recently issued 

THE CHILDREN’S GIFT. By BE. W. Comprising 

selected and original pieces suited for children. 
@ Price 50 cts. 
Also, new edition of SUMMARY OF CHRISTIAN 

DOCTRINES. By 8. M. Janney. 

For sale by 

T. E. Chapman, 701 Arch St. 
John Comly, 144 N. Seventh St. 
E. M. Lamb, Lombard n. Eutaw, Baltimore. 
Jos. Arnold, Jr., 134 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
John J. Cornell, Menden, N. Y. 
George O. Fretts, Macedon, N, Y. 
Benj. Strattan, Richmond, Ind. 
R. W. Bancroft, 813 Market St., Wilmington, Del. 
Sarah W. Haines, West Chester, Pa. 
Joseph Forman, Gwynedd, Pa. 
Levi K. Brown, Goshen, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
Robt. Hatton, Selma, Ohio. 
Benj. E. Hopkins, 313 W. 8th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dr. Jesse Holmes, West Liberty, Iowa. 
Griffith John, Bear Gap, Pa. 
Nathaniel Richardson, Byberry, Pa. 
Lewis Palmer, Concordville, Pa. 
S. Mickle Ogden, Upper Greenwich, N. J. 
John Searirg, Poplar Ridge, N. Y. 


E. McMILLIN, 
MILLINERY, 


No. 103 8. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia. 


MARIA FP. PARTENHEIMER, 
Formerly Coopgr, respectfully informs Friends she 
continu: her business in PLAIN BONNET making, 
at 462 F:anklin St., Philada. 

Plain bonnets ready made. 819 tf. 


ENGRAVED FORMS 











| MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 





boxes. Price $4.00. JOHN COMLY, 
144 N. Seventh St. 
This periodical circulates throughout the Rural 


Districts of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Iowa and Michigan ; also in the cities of New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

ApvzgrtisEemEsts received by Joum Comiy, Agent, 
144 North Seventh St. 








_ 
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FRIENDS’ IN ELLIGENCER. 4 








BINDING, LITTLE GEMS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 

Persons wishing Friends’ Intelligencer or other COMPILED BY 8. H. PEIRCE. 

ceale eae oaniin 7. ke have it) 4 coll Poetry suitable for children. 
j . ; For . JOHN COMLY, 
Price $1.00 144 N. Seventh St. 
FOR SALE, $$$ 

A desirable Farm, 56} acres, iu Byberry, Twenty- REGISTER & HOPKINS, 
third Ward, Philadelphia, } mile south of meeting} No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILA. 
house, on ‘‘ Byberry and Andalusia Turnpike,”’ Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 
miles from ‘‘ Cornwells,”’ on P. and TBR. 


same FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


from Andalusia Landing. Lerge stone dwelling, 14 
rooms, suitable for two families, barn, wagonhouse, 
and other outbuildings, 2 never fai'ing wells of good 
water, abundance of shade, and frait in every vari- 
“ys = ree ay each of raspber- + SALE 
asparagus, and for trucking, a pleas- PRIVATE LE. 

or eee “4 wo ae heal- Having removed to another property, I now offer 
JOHN COMLY B; a 0 Pe, sites. Apply to! for sale a very convenient ten room house, pleasant- 
7th Bt. Phila.” berry P. 0., pana., or N. ly situated in the borough of Bristol; nice yard, 57 

, a feet front on Walnat street, with some fruit-bearing 
rees ; a new well of cold, soft water, crew pump 


JOHN K. WILDM AN, . teak. which, with coal bins and water-clo.ets, are a) 


No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST.. PHILADELPHIA. | ,24¢t roof of a large, new, well ventilated shed, 
- : 


AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
All goods guaranteed to be as represented. ‘ 





to 





4 Easy terms. Immediate ion, . : 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, Apply to  BMMOR. COMLY, 4 

STATE CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, 4 No. 30 Radcliffe St., Bristol, Pa. 

¥ STOCKS, Se ee 
be sect SOLD. HISTORY OF FRIENDS, 
GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. By SAMUEL M. JANNEY. i 
. 2 Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will be| Infonr volumes. Price $8.50. For sale by 5 
furnished at the advertised rates. 1015 . JOHN COMLY, 144 N. 7th St. > 


ey 


MERRIHEW & SON, . 
STEAM-POWER 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 


135 N. THIRD STREETSPHILADELPHIA. 











In addition to Book, Pamphlet, and Periodical-work, the undersigned will execute every 
deseription of 


PLAIN AND FANCY. JOB PRINTING, 
From the finest Card to the largest Poster. rk 
Having supplied themselves with ample material,—new Type, new Presses, é&c., &c.(— 
and having every facility for the proper and prompt execution of work, they confidently 
solicit a share of public patronage. MERRIHEW & SON, 
135 N. Third Street. 
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